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Modern Illustrative Bookkceping 


INTRODUCTORY AND COMPLETE COURSES 
(The Latest Addition to the Wiliams & Rogers Commercial Publications.) 





amiHIS is by far the best work on bookkeeping and business practice that has ever been published. 
T It combines all the best features of the other bookkeeping publications in this series, besides 


many new ones not to be found in any similar work. It is the commercial teacher’s ideal, 
and is destined to become 


THE LEADING BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


Notwithstanding it was published too late to give teachers an opportunity to test its merits 
before the opening of the present school year, it was taken on trust by a number of representative insti- 


tutions last fall, and since then it has been introduced into many others in all parts of the country. 
Among the 





REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOLS IN THE EASTERN STATES 
that are using MoDERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING may be mentioned those of the following leading 
cities: Albany, Brooklyn, Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, and 


Trenton, in all of which it is giving complete satisfaction. 





For descriptive circular and further particulars, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Dublishers 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOS 





SAN FRANCISCO 

























STRENGTH IN PENCILS. 


NE of the first requisites in a pencil is 
strength. If the lead breaks easily, if it 


® crumbles, and if the cedar is cross-grained 
< ine: and full of knots, then the pencil is worse than 

useless, 
- The leads in the Dixon Pencils are 
q( all compressed under an hydraulic pressure of 
2,800 lbs. to the square inch, and they are also 








subjected to a breaking strain of 34 lbs for every 
inch in length. This is what makes Dixon’s 
American Graphite Pencils superior 
to others tor all kinds of educational work. 


Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this paper. 
and a sample package will be sent you. A A 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, « « «© Jersey Cily, N. J. 
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A First-Class 


| MICROSCOPE 


And_ Outfit for Work for 


$16.2 


S & Reliable Scientific tastrument 
_Sast the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as pen at Afternoons 


inexhaustible mine of 











? An and 
FLY S information for youn pend old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical ‘results. “‘One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
" a ~~ of microscope as showe, 
one of the thousands } t consists of m 
, twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wi 
of interesting and foot of foes, etc. “ describing and itlus: 
instructive things trating 1,600 common microscopic objects, 
which may be Slides, and covers for mounting objects 
examined by any ze ps, etc. e 
{ one with this Microscopes, all prices, up to $800.00 
SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. | 
; Rochester, N. Y.. 
_ Magnities tBo diameters (52.400 times} _ NEW YORK CITY CUuCAGO | 





EDUCATIONAL CREEDS 
OF THE XIXth CENTURY 


Edited by OSSIAN H. LANG 


Old and New Creeds Grouped 


This is the latest volume of Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library. 
Contains the foundation principles of education as expressed by 





the following great educators, past and present : 
John Dewey Pestalozzi Harris 
Parker Beneke Hinsdale 
Hughes Earl Barnes Seeley 
Boone Hailman Jones 
Holbrook Scripture Froebel 
Rooper Diesterweg Herbart 


The statements of these leaders of educational thought, thus 
brought together under one cover, make a book of the greatest 
value tor every thoughtful educator and student of pedagogy. In 
a nutshell, it gives the sum total of the world’s educational thought. 
Chapters are devoted to analyses of Herbart and Beneke and a 
comparison of their creeds. A good portrait accompanies each 
creed. Cloth bound, uniform with The Teachers’ Library. 157 
pages, 12mo. Regular Price, 75 cents. Our Special Price to 
Teachers, 60 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 





FURNISHING CO. 


| 9 wesri8"sr. NEW Yo RK 
SCHOOL BELLS tancge sais 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 











Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 








Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents* 





WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and tor rmanent 
cures, also for those cooking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate woenen 
air scenic beauty beyondcompare. A Ch 
family home. Two lady physicians. Nog 


F. W. HVRD, M. D. 
Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


FREN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the asl 
lisher for copies for examination. . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK, 


Complete Catalogue on application. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHooL JOURNAL when 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 


communicating with advertisers. 





sm We Use Them Because They Exactly Suit Our Purpose 
On Account of Their Easy Writing Qualities. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years - 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Franciseo. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


UNEXPE T D VACAN S occur during the winter months and must 
be filled promptly. December and January 
are especially good months for securing 


first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachersin demand. Address 
C. J. ALBERT, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Scher mer hor n 3 East 14th St., New York comm C. RockweEt., Manager. 
9 9 tablished in 1889. In 1901 teach 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureau rupvited with good places than any previous year 
Steady d d for good normal primary teachers. 


We refer to N. Y.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 
stamp. 
































Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 


If_you are ambitious to better your position;or wish to obtain a place inanother lo- 
cality; or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which 
has notified members of known yacancies for 20 —_ Specialists and those with good 
records almost invariably located. Send stamp for information and enroll now. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU [ Edw. C. Dixon,] 1420 C-estnut St. Phila. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families,Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Govexnesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 
or Address firs. 1.J YOUNG.FUOLTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square, New York. . 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. oe ye 


HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 77 Pen ee york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY feathers, “Asoists Teachers in Obteining Post- 


tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 8t Chapel Street. Albany, N. Y 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the Kraus Kindergarten Normal Training School commences the First Week in 
NOVEMBER. Address Mur. M. Kravs-Bogxre, ‘‘ The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison Avenue and 


re E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 

FOR SCHOOL USE. 























H. S, KELLOGG, lanager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. | 47; 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers ef 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necess 
academic requirements, and who have h 
two or more years’ practical experience ia 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year, Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application te the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President, 











for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 

owships and Scholar. 

Course followed by a two- 

Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 

Diploma in Secondary Teaching, or to the 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York Cirv. 
The professional school of Columbia University 
principals, superintendents, and instructors in 
norma! schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 
e 
ships amounting to $5,750 
Teach ers annually. Degree of BS. 
ranted on copaece ofa 
Colle e wo-years’ Collegiate 
g ears’ course leading tothe 
iploma in Elementary 
d Domestic Science, Music, or Manual Train- 
ing, Graduate courses leading to Higher Diplo- 
ma. 
Degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues sent on 
application to the Secretary. 
New York Universily 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 


A graduate School of 
S CH OOL educational science» 
oO if furuishing thorough 


professional equip- 


PEDAG OGy ment for teachers 


wishing to fit them- 

selves to become superintendents, principale, 

supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 

For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 7 to August 16, 1902 








94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 





Ample facilities for Libraryand Laboratory 
work. University Credit. Comfortable Tem- 
rature. Gr at Variety of Recreations. Single 
uition Fee of $25 Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Bcok of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Cornell University + - Ithaca, N. Y. 


Home The University of Chicago 


offers over 2% elementary and 
college courses by correspond. 
Study ence in 28 of its Departments, 





EBERHARD FABER, - - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York. | fancuaces, Hpgliah, Mathematies, Poyeioure 





Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new: 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. They are of the very 
best quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System. 
Our Wax Crayons are put up tm gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for 


samples to the 
STANDARD CRAYON CO., 


509-517 Eastern Avenue, - ° ° LYNN, MASS. 





hy, Zoology, P gtiology Botany, etc. Instruc- 
ion is personal. Universi y. credit is granted for 
college courses successfully completed. Work 
may beginat anytime. For circulars address 


The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill. 





Phonographic 
Language Lessons 


Ability to talk French, German or Spanish 
uaranteed anyone who completes one of our 
anguage Courses By Mail. Every student 

gets an Edison Phonograph. Circular free. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Box 858, Scranton, Pa. 





JREADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tionttig THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common. Native 
Birds. Such an opportenity ma be eiyen them through 
our new Audcubo harts w show fifty-six of 
themost ianportaat wild birds in 7 narecteriatio attitudes 
and natural color: 

A full deecriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE PRANG 
EDUCATIONAL * 
COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave 


For Slant Writing: 


404, 351,303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 


G LLO 1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (verticutar), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, tHererone MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


TRANSLATIONS. 







BOSTON: 110 Boylston St, 


NEW YORE: 5 West 18th St. 
















Relieves Exhaustion 














When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Its revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 


INTEBLINEAR 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 

Good Type _ Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Oloth 8 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


i jes—Price Redacedto | Good Pa 


LITERAL 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
er—Well Bound- Convenient for the 
Pocket— Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 






entire system. 


clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the | 


Oasatogue F °°} TyAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Why Not Hang a New Picture 


IN YOUR SCHOOL-ROOM? Remembering the famous authors, statesmen, soldiers, or teachers whose 
portraiis we can farnish at so little expense from our series of beautiful life-size re productions :§) — 
crayon drawings. Three new titles added this season—Bryant, Shakespeare, and General Robert E. Lee. Also 
new special color portraits of President Roosevelt and President McKinley. The size is 2 x 28 inches Under- 
neath each portrait are the name, dates of birth and death, some appropriate designation, and in the case of 
authors, a volt vembesa quotation. Complete List sent free on application. Price, 25 cents each or 


five for $1. 
BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 
Nearly 3000 kinds at 1 cent, 1-2 cent. 3 cents, and 5 cents each. 
cents for new illustrated catalog. 


PERRY’S EXTRA-SIZE PICTURES 


The finest published. 7 cents each five for 25 cents, postpaid. Send for list. 





All in stock. Send 2 


108 kinds. 


E. L. KELLOGG © CoO.. 61 East Ninth Street, New S ork 





Miscellany. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 
— 
























In gastric and intestinal catarrhs, in- 
cluding nervous dyspepsia, acidity of 
stomach, and gastralgia, antikamnia tab- 
lets fulfil the requirements and quickly al- 
leviate. Two five-grain tablets is the usual 
adult dose. So says Frank S. Grant, 
M.D., Medical Officer of the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance, New York City. 


Florida. 


Two Weeks’ Tour eee Rail- 
road, 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of 
the season to Jacksonville, allowing two 
weeks in Florida, will leave New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
by special train, on February 4. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals ex route in both 
directions, while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates: 
New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00 ; 
Pittsburg, $53.00; and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other in- 2 
formation apply to ticket agents, or to 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 6 
senger Agent, Broad street station, Phila- 
délphia. 


The Handsomest Calendar 
of the season (in ten colors), six beautiful 
heads (0” six sheets, 1oxiz inches), repro- 
ductions of paintings by Moran, issued by 
General Passenger Department. Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail vay, will be 
sent on receipt of twenty-five cents. Ad- 
dress F. A. Miller, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 
Winter Tourist Rates 
Season 1901-1902 

The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the South and South- 
west, announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October 15 to April 30, with 
final limit May 31, 1902. Perfect Dining 
and Pullman Service on all thru trains. 
For full particulars regarding rate, de- 
scriptive matter, call on or address New 
York office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway. 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


otnk pa | MELON Lovee Sept Syrup pas! been used for 
MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TRET EH 
PERFECT SUCOESS. [t SOO THES we CHILD 8oO 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ali PAIN, CJRKS WIND 
OLIO and isthe best remedy for DIARR@(KA. Sold 
2 7, Drogpiste in every part ofthe world. Besure and 
=f f inslow’s Soothing a "and .ake no other 
Twenty-five centea bottie 
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Problems of our Educational System. 


Some of us would never admit to anybody but. our- 
selves that there are unsolved problems in our educa- 
tional system. Still in some strictly American maga- 
zine we allow the admisssion to be made that there are 
a few difficulties yet to be met, while within the sacred 
precincts of an educational convention we may even go 
so far as almost to lose our tempers at the solutions 
proposed by our co-laborers for very real difficulties. 
When Dr. Hyde, of Bowdoin, writes of the subject, how- 
ever, he does not mince matters in the least, but pre- 
sents his opinions fearlessly and directly, as his article 
in the December Forum shows. 

Education, he says, aims to fit one for three things : 
To earn a living, to support the institutions of society 
by intelligent appreciation of their worth, and to enjoy 
the products of art and civilization. The first require- 
ment that this standard makes of the new education is 
that it shall preserve the children in vigorous health, 
Secondly, it calls for power of hand and eye to appre- 
ciate and make beautiful objects. 


The Elementary School. 


The English taught in the elementary schools, for 
example, should impart not only mechanical ability to 
read, but the habit of reading, love of good books, 
power to entertain in a simple way by reading aloud, and 
the gift of writing an interesting letter or brief narra- 
tive account. The principle which leads us to make 
more of English than formerly leads us to make less of 
arithmetic. How much will arithmetic help one to be a 
useful workman, a reliable citizen, a happy human being? 
The answer is obvious. Facility and accuracy in the 
fundamental operations with integers and fractions, 
proportion, percentage, compound quantities and con- 
crete mensuration—beyond these itis a waste to go. 
Geography is likewise a help when it is based on the ob- 
servation and interpretation of natural and political fea- 
tures, and leads the mind to feel at home in the world. 

History serves us best, Dr. Hyde continues, when it 
begins with myths and biographies, passing on to narra- 
tives of the growth of nations, the building of institu- 
tions, the winning of liberty. As its life-blood the pu- 
pil may well commit to memory passages of great lite- 
rary power, setting forth significant men and events. 

Science in the elementary school, based on training 
in observation with reasoning based on facts observed, 
serves the three-fold purpose, as Dr. Hyde suggests, by 
making the workman more observant, giving the dif- 
ferent classes of society common subjects for conversa- 
tion and laying the foundation of truthful character. 

Dr. Hyde believes that promotions should be frequent 
in the elementary school, and bright pupils should be 
helped to shorten the time spent in the lower grades. 
Examination should be a test of power rather than 
mere acquisition. Discipline should be ethical, resting on 
freedom rather than force, and proceeding on the as- 


sumption that the child means to do right. The teacher, 


should know the parents and children in their homes. 
Problem of the Teacher. 

This problem Dr. Hyde considers the crucial question 
in the elementary schools. Altho the reforms indicated 
are already under way they do not, of themselves, in- 
sure a good school. A good course with a poor teacher 


may be worse than a poor course with a poor teacher to 
match. Vital teaching of vital subjects involves knowl- 
edge and maturity far in advance of the pupil as well 
as the ability to stimulate and answer all sorts of ques- 
tions. 

The High School. 


The right sort of organization is the problem which 
Dr. Hyde believes to be calling most loudly for solution 
in the high school. This organization for the three 
great ends already suggested demands that classical, 
commercial, and industrial high schools shall not be 
separated. The slight gain for each institution is pur- 
chased at cost of the premature separation of different 
classes of pupils before their tastes have been discovered 
and the range of their powers tested. 

The best arrangement, in the writer’s belief, is a single 
course of which a certain number of subjects, like Eng- 
lish and algebra, are required ; while others are open to 
choice under limitations and still others to unrestricted 
choice. 

The worst enemy of the high schools has been the 
arbitrary requirements of the colleges. If the high 
schools loudly assert their independence, the colleges 
will be compelled to admit their successful graduates as 
candidates for the college degree. Nevertheless it is 
the duty of the college to insist by examination on thoro- 
ness in the work of the high school. The certificate 
system loosely administered is demoralizing to schools 
and disastrous to colleges. The student who has to 
work to enter a college appreciates it all the more when 
he gets in. 

_ Higher Education. 

The besetting sin of the higher education, President 
Hyde’s article would indicate, is its tendency to resort 
to devices which get something out of everybody instead 
of putting the best things into the few able to receive 
them. While a creative genius cannot be made of one 
into whom God had not breathed the breath of life be- 
fore he came to college, such teachers and methods can 
be provided as shall help to discover talent where it is 
latent, and at least not stifle its development and ex- 
pression. 


we 
Aiming. | 

The editor of the Wisconsin Journal of Education makes 
some pertinent remarks, in his January number, on our 
aims in life. He says that it pays to sit down occa- 
sionally and decide exactly what you wish to reach, and 
how. Everything you are to do should be done as tho 
eternal success depended on that single job. But if 
there are two ways of getting at the same result and 
one consumes more time, strength, or effort than the 
other, take the simple way. 

Then aim high, he says. Don’t rest satisfied with low 
ideals, but don’t make everybody around you uncom- 
fortable in your pursuit of the “high.” It is better to 
have a high mark, and come as close to it as possible 
than it is to lower your ideal, and your power with it. 
Conserve your power, and build for more of it. You 
can gain power in any direction, if you study for it. 
Think about how you first accomplished what you de- 
sired, of no matter what nature, and that will be a little 
light as to future movements. 
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It is best to be definite in your aim. Even if the aim 
is high, and noble work is to be accomplished, it will be 
best not to “scatter fire” by shooting at random. Wait 
until you can see something worth aiming at ; then 
gather all your forces for it. 

And don’t be discouraged if you don’t bring down 
something at each effort. It took the reading of thou- 
sands of books, the study of years, and the continuous 
effort of months of hard work for George Eliot to pro- 
duce Daniel Deronda ; but that book brought her fifty 
thousand doilars; and fifty thousand dollars is worth 
some work, some patience, some toilsome drudgery, 
some persistent effort. “If at first you don’t succeed” 
don’t sit down to weep and to wail, nor give up at the 
first failure. Even failure has its blessing; and so 
does good wholesome criticism, altho the criticism may 
come without intent to help. 

Learn, if possible, to turn everything to account and 
in your favor, even tho it is unjust award that you get ; 
for, if you utilize the unjust award in the development 
of courage, perseverance, patience, or any of the car- 
dinal virtues, you have been b.essed in its effects on 
your life. 


we 
The Artist Teacher. 


The drudgery side of the teacher’s life presents itself 
so persistently and so forcibly that the beauty and the 
gloriousness of the work disappear from view. Teach- 
ers need, and need frequently, the inspiration of such 
words as appear in School and Home Education for Janu- 
ary from the pen of Dr. Charles C. Van Liew. The 
true teacher, as the writer says, is an artist, supported 
constantly by the exercise of the deepest human sym- 
pathies. Thru these sentiments he spreads a contagion 
of sympathy, love, joy, justice, and human service. 

Every revival of learning Professor Van Liew sug- 
gests, becomes, sooner or later, an historical registra- 
tion of a protest against the pedantry and formalism of 
the materialistic teacher. The most natural impulse 
the human heart can experience, when it has become 
thoroly absorbed in interests and ideas which are under- 
going revival or development, and carried away with 
their spirit, is to turn teacher. Thus a revival of the 
art of teaching becomes a logical and natural sequence 
of a revival o* learning. 

Teaching is most perfect when it partakes of the 
nature of the .stinctive, of the inspired,—when it is 
effected as an a_~ rather than as a purely mechanical 
craft. It must in the ultimate ideal remain an art: be- 
cause it deals not with the type as does a purely me- 
chanical craft but with the individual as such; and 
because the development of the race has emphasized 
variation among its individuals by placing a premium 
upon individuality. 

There is everywhere, continues the writer, a premium 
upon individual resources. Hence education is forced 
to measure its success by the extent to which it can 
achieve the social fitness of the individual by utilizing 
his peculiarly individual traits. In the end, then, the 
most successful teacher is the one who possesses the 
power of almost infinitely varied, unforeseen reactions ; 
the possession of this power ranks the teacher with the 
artist. Her art finds its call and its constantly shifting 
themes in the infinite variability of childhood. 

This power of varied, unforeseen reactions is exer- 
cised by the teacher just as is the same power by the 
artist. There is in every artist a heightened power of 
more or less unconscious adaptation to the conditions of 
action imposed by the tools, materials, and themes of his 
art. The artist throws himself upon the spontaneity of 
his powers in action, and judges only in the light of the 
total effect. In other words, be he painter, sculptor, 


musician, writer, orator, or marksman, he is a person of 
vast mechanism capable of innumerable adjustments, 
but subject to an ideal and a free creative will. 


Such 
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also is the teacher. Her power to inspire, to control, 
guide, discipline, all depend largely, if not chiefly upon 
her powers of self-expression; the success of such 
power is measured by the promptness and fitness with 
which she can unconsciously adapt her expression to 
the conditions of her environment, while at the same 
time keeping the larger purposes of her efforts in view. 
If she is an artist teacher you will mark the presence 
of a power for inspiration in any situation thru a sug- 
gestive expression, side by side with the power to judge 
of the validity of her every act in the light of the ulti- 
mate good of the child. 

The highest function of the teacher, and the one 
which will distinguish her as an artist in her work, lies 
in the ability to call the child not only to his traditional 
heritage of knowledge and facility, but also to the en- 
thusiastic and consecrated devotion of his powers to the 
best ends which his age and its civilization can be made 
to reveal. The teacher who can not do this may become 
at best the faultless drillmaster, and that in itself is not 
unworthy ; but unless she can inspire in the child the 
will to know, to be, and to do,—unless she can warm 
his heart with the sentiments that have fired his race, 
his country and his age,—if love and sympathy and 
beauty be not daily motives in her work, she will remain 
but the type of that dusty, cobwebbed, and unimpassioned 
automaton against whose occupancy of the teacher’s 
office the world has repeatedly and emphatically regis- 
tered its protest. 


Sr 


Academic Freedom, and Donors’ Rights. 


The right of a donor or benefactor to force his per- 
sonal beliefs into the course of instruction of a univer- 
sity; the privilege of a professor to give free expression 
to his opinions and free rein to his thoughts; and the 
essential difference between a university and an institu- 
tion devoted to the inculcation of a certain set of ideas 
and facts, are the subjects treated in the leading articles 
in the Hducational Review for January. ‘‘ Academic 
Freedom,” by Prof. John Dewey, of the University of 
Chicago, and ‘‘The Rights of Donors,” by Judge Alton 
B. Parker, of the New York Court of Appeals, present” 
the case from opposite points of view, while the editor 
of the Review sums up the arguments in a final editorial 
word that gives us to understand there is no occasion to 
fear greatly for the liberty and usefulness of our univer- 
sities, whatever may be said of conditions in certain 
smaller schools. 

Professor Dewey’s Views. 


To begin with, Professor Dewey calls attention to the 
distinction, obvious but frequently overlooked, between 
the university proper and those teaching bodies, called 
by whatever name, whose primary business is to disciple 
rather than to discipline. The former aims to discover 
and to communicate truth, and to make its recipients 
better judges of truth and more effective in applying it 
to the affairs of life. The latter have as their aim the 
perpetuation of a certain way of looking at things 
current among a given body of persons. It is with the 
university that Professor Dewey deals in his discussion 
of what has been pointed out as a danger threatening 
its integrity and its rights. 

In the first place some of the studies taught in the uni- 
versity are in amuch morescientific condition than others. 
Serious question regarding academic freedom in the 
spheres of mathematics, astronomy, physics, and chem- 
istry, is almost impossible—a condition that has been 
reached only after great trial and tribulation. The 
biological sciences are in a transition state. No univer- 
sity worthy of the name would put any restriction upon 
instruction in the theory of evolution, for example; and 
yet many of the smaller colleges would be shaken to 
their foundation by anything that seemed like a public 
avowal of this theory. And there are other sciences, 
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such as social and psychological disciplines, and some 
phases of linguistic and historical study, that are yet 
remote from the true scientific status, and looked upon 
by the general public as bold and presumptuous claimants 
for recognition. 

On behalf of academic freedom it may be urged that 
the only way in which the more backward subjects can 
possibly reach anything like the status of matnematics 
and mechanics is by encouraging the utmost freedom of 
investigation, and the publication, oral and printed, of 
the results of- inquiry. And tke right and duty of 
academic freedom are made even greater by the fact 
that political economy, sociology, historical interpreta- 
tion, and psychology in its various forms, deal face to 
face with the problems of life. But where scientific 
method is only partially attained, the danger of 
dogmatism and partisanship is very great; and the 
manner of conveying a truth may cause an irritation 
quite foreign to its own substance. One might for ex- 
ample, be scientifically convinced of the transitional 
character of the existing capitalistic control of industries, 
and yet so express one’s views as to excite no prejudices, 
stir no passions, and raise no question of academic 
freedom. 

So the problem becomes to a large extent a personal 
matter—a matter of scholarship,judgment,and sympathy. 
Tke individual must be loyal to tru-h; but a man may 
pose as a martyr to truth when in reality he is a victim 
of his own lack of mental and moral poise. 

The danger to academic freedom does not lie in 
dictatorial interferences with free speech, by moneyed 
benefactors with special individual utterances, so much 
as in possible restrictions of freedom of work. This is 
not a matter which lendsitself to sensational newspaper 
articles ; itis an intangible, undefinable affair ; some- 
thing which is in the atmosphere. It behooves the com- 
munity of university men to be. watchful on this side. 
The man with money will hardly dare to interfere directly 
with freedom of inquiry, even if he wish to, butnone the 
less the financial factor in the conduct of the modern 
university is growing in importance, and very serious 
problems arise in adjusting this factor to strict educa- 
tionalideals, 

The danger lies in making money adequate as a means, 
and yet keeping it in its place. The pressure to get the 
means is tending to make it the end; and this is 
academic materialism—the worst foe of freedom of 
work in its widest sense. So it comes about that the 
great event in the history of an institution is now likely 
to be a big gift, rather than a new investigation or the 
development of a strong anc vigorous teacher. Many 
an individual who would pursue his straight course un- 
hindered by thought of personal harm to himself is 
deflected because of fear of injury to the institution to 
which he belongs; personality counts for less and less; 
and the side-tracking of personal energy into the routire 
of academic machinery becomes a serious problem. 

Conditions have changed in the later years; and the 
old faculty, a genuine republic of letters, is likely to 
become an oligarchy. This reacts in countless ways upon 
freedom of work. But there are forces working in the 
other direction; and two especially, the need of the com- 
munity for guidance, and the senseof membership in the 
wider university to which every inquirer belongs, will 
triumph over all dangers attacking academic freedom. 


According to Judge Parker. 

So much for Professor Dewey. Judge Parker’s opin- 
ions are of another color. He grants the right of the 
independent teacher to impart to the pupils in his own 
school such doctrines as he may choose; but he directly 
and explicitly denies this liberty to instructors in insti- 
tutions supported by public moneys or individual gifts. 
As for the founders of and donors to, institutions of 
learning, he is in favor of their having complete freedom 
to insist upon it that the doctrines they believe to be 
true, and for the propagation of which they have express- 
ly founded the institution or endowed the chairs, shal] 
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be taught in the institutions. When a professor be- 
comes a member of the faculty under an agreement for 
a longer or a shorter term of years, he does so with a 
clear conception of what he is to teach, and presumably 
with a desire, or personal preference, to propagate the 
doctrines held by his employers. 

Under such circumstances, Judge Parker assumes, no 
one will deny the right and the propriety of the found- 
ers or the donors requiring that the professors shall 
consistently teach the chosen doctrines, or, in case a 
professor should at any time during the term of his en- 
gagement, owing to his having received new light, re- 
fuse to carry out his agreement and depart from his in- 
structions, the right and propriety of their insisting 
upon the governing board demznding the professor’s 
resignation is conceded. 

Judge Parker is surprised that most of the university 
professors who have expressed themselves on this sub- 
ject hold to their right to absolute freedom of expres- 
sion in the class-room. He favors the golden mean, he 
says. Outside the class-room the professor should en- 
joy that absolute freedom of expression thru the various 
publications and upon the platform which manly men in 
every walk in life insist upon and which harmonizes so 
perfectly with the spirit of ourinstitutions. Before the 
class he should be permitted the utmost liberty in ex- 
pressing his opinions upon all matters that come within 
the province that a university can legitimately occupy— 
all that has been taught, and all that has been done, and 
has stood the test of time, and is accepted by those who 
represent the highest cultivation of our present civiliza- 
tion. But with the indoctrination in the minds of stu- 
dents of such social, political, economical, or religious 
ideals as tend to subvert the purpose of the founders or 
directors of the chair he occupies, or which can have 
reference only to a more or less distant, revolutionary 
future, the professor and university should have nothing 
to do. 

Dr. Butler’s Comments. 

The editor of the Review, commenting upon Judge 
Parker’s article, says that no institution can be a univer- 
sity in which a benefactor has the right to insist that 
the doctrines— economic, philosophic, biologic, or others 
—which are believed by him to be true shall be taught. 
Such institutions may, do, and perhaps should, exist; 
but they are not universities, and by assuming the name 
do not become so. A university alters its standards of 
truth in the various domains of knowledge with the dis- 
covery of new facts. The benefactor of a university 
should realize this, and it should in fairness be pointed 
out to him when his gift is made. 

The fact of the matter is that in these modern days 
nine cases out of ten of co called Lehrfreiheit are hope- 
lessly confused with insoluble personal equations. The 
poor benefactor or donor is dragged into the matter 
against his will for purely controversial purposes. When 
a legislature or a synod, or other ecclesiastical body, in- 
terferes with freedom of teaching, then there is genuine 
abuse; but somewhat prolonged search would be needed 
to find a real case of infringement on a teacher’s liberty 
by a benefactor, when the teacher was bearing himself 
in all respects like a scholar and a gentleman. 


we 
Education in a Democracy. 


The amount of money to be expended by a democracy 
in public education is to be measured by the standard 
of intelligent manhood it sets for its citizens, says Prof. 
Henry Van Dyke in an article on “Ruling Classes in a 
Democracy,” in a recent numter of the Outlook. 

If our naval and military expenses ever surpass or 
even equal our educational expenses, he continues, we 
shall be on the wrong track. We want the common 
school more generously supported and more intelligently 
directed, so that the power to read and think shall be- 
come the property of all, and so that the principles of 
morality, which must be based on religion, shall be 
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. taught to every American child. We want the door 
between the common school and the university wide 
open, so that the path which leads upward from the 
little red school-house to the highest temple of learning 
shall be free, and the path that leads downward from 
academic halls to the lowliest dwelling and workshop of 
instruction shall be honorable. 

We want a community of interest and a co-operation 
of forces between the public-school teacher and the col- 
lege faculty. We want academic freedom, so that the 
institutions of learning may be free from all suspicion 
of secret control by the money-bag orthe machine. We 
want democratic universities, where a man is honored 
only for what he is and what he knows. We want 
American education, so that every citizen shall not only 
believe in democracy, but know what it means, what it 
costs, and what it is worth. 


Sa 
President Harper on Co=Education. 


President Harper, of the University of Chicago, has 
surprised many persons connected with that institution 
by his recent utterances on the subject of co-education. 
President Harper’s view seems to be something like 
this: Co-education is a good thing, yes; and then 
again it isn’t. He began his remarks on this theme 
with elaborate praise of co-education, and concluded 
with a subtle attack upon it which left his hearers 
somewhat in doubt as to the real purport of his words. 
Perhaps the next time President Harper, having set his 
people to thinking, will speak straight out and tell trem 
what he means. 

President Harper’s significant remarks on co-educa- 
tion were as follows: 

“The problems which are connected with the life of 
women in a university located in a great city are numer- 
ous and complicated. Theexperience of our nearly ten 
years of work has furnished an important contribution 
toward the testimony in favor of co-education. Nota 
few members of our faculties, unfamiliar with the ad- 
vantages of co-education, came to the university preju- 
diced against it. A large majority of these have be- 


come ardent advocates of the co-educational policy. An- 


extended statement might be made of the arguments 
and consiljerations drawn from our own experience, 
which speak unmistakably in favor of the successful 
working of the system. That co-education is a perma- 
nent feature of higher education, not only in the West, 
but also, within a few years, in Eastern sections, no 
one can doubi, and there are few to-day who, with an 
actual knowledge of the facts, would have it otherwise. 
t is the simple and natural method of conducting edu- 
cational work, and the benefits are equally great to men 
and women. 

“But it should be remembered that no apparent 
progress has been made during twenty years in adjust- 
ing the application of the general principles of co-edu- 
cation in special situations. It may also be said that no 
very definite forward steps have been taken in securing 
a development of the principles and practice in co-edu- 
cation along higher lines. As a strong believer in co- 
education, convinced by an experience, which has in- 
cluded work in connection with typical institutions of 
three kinds—those open only to men, those open only 
to women, and those open to both men and women— 
I am confident that in the future important progress is 
to be made in this department of educational thought 
and practice. It is hardly possible to suppose that the 
full significance of co-education has yet been appreciat- 
ed, or that its most complete form has yet been at- 
tained. 

“The direction in which such forward steps may lead 
us cannot, of course, be accurately predicted; but they 
will certainly include (1) a closer definition of the term 
itself; (2) a larger elective privilege on the part of the 
women as to the extent to which they shall or shall not 
mingle with men; (8) a similar larger election on the 
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part of men; (4) a larger possibility for the cultivation 
of what has properly teen termed the feeling of corpor- 
ate existence in the institution concerned on the part of 
both men and women; (5) a larger opportunity for cul- 
tivating the life which is peculiarly woman’s life, and, 
on the other hand, the life which is peculiarly man’s 
life. 

Certain limitations have already clearly fixed them- 
selves. It is not deemed proper that men and women 
should take physical exercise together in the gymnasium. 
It has never been proposed that they should occupy the 
same halls or dormitories. It is possible that experience 
will call attention to other limitations. It is enough, 
perhaps, to say that while co-education is unquestion- 
ably to be recognized as a permarent element in Ameri- 
can higher education, its exact nature and the limita- 
tions which attend it will, for a long time, furnish ex- 
cellent subjects for consideration and experiment. It 
is important that our own university, situated in the 
heart of a great city, drawing its students from almost 
every state, enrolling almost as many women as men, 
should be one of the institutions which shall undertake 
to make contribution to the present knowledge and ex- 
perience on the subject of co-education.” 


- 
Too Much Parent. 


The Atlantic Monthly Contributors’ Club usually has 
something good for refreshment to the soul weary of 
the common-place and hackneyed material to be found 
in the “general run” of magazine literature. This 
monthit is a delightful attack on our present methods 
educational, under the heading “too much parent.” 

In these days of strenuous parentage, says the con- 
tributor, it may not be amiss to suggest mildly that there 
may be, in the constitution of a family, such a thing as 
too much parent. Time was when being a parent was 
incidental to other business in life. Our grandfathers 
brought up children a dozen at a time, with a careless 
familiarity that takes away the modern breath. Each 
of the dozen was disciplined and duly chastened. They 
were whipped when they told lies, and occasionally 
when they did not. They learned to readat four ; were 
put to work at five, as a matter of course; and de- 
veloped, in due time, the stuff that men are made of. 
There was never any particular fuss about it. The 
larger the family, the more whippings it took. But 
there were always enough to go around, and no one the 
worse for it. The advertisement, “Boy missing. Run 
away from home,” was not an uncommon feature of 
the weekly newspaper. But of the remnant who had 
the courage to stay at home and grow up, it may be said 
that they made admirable citizens. They had the rare 
privilege of passing their childhood and youth in the 
presence of men and women who had. other and more 
important business in life than that of being parent to 
offspring. They grew up with a chastened sense of 
their own unimportance in the scheme of being, and a 
philosophic expectation of taking the hard knocks of . 
life as they came. 

We have changed all that. We have listened to the 
voice of Froebel, “ Let us play with our children ;” and 
to the educational moralist, “A father should be his 
boy’s best friend”; and to our most famous and most 
unpractical poet, ‘The child is father to the man” ; and 
the whole business of child raising is turned other end 
to. We no longer raise them by the dozen. One or 
two at a time is as much as we dare venture, and very 
cautiously at that. We study the development and take 
notes on the bumps, phrenological ; the other kind the 
modern child is never allowed to have. We agonize 


over our relation to his moral growth, and drop tenta- 
tive, trembling seeds into the ground of his being, and 
exchange specimens if anything comes of it. 

The result, as a whole, is not, it must be admitted, 
altogether unpleasing. There is something about the 
well-born, well-bred, wholesome child of to-day that 
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makes glad the eye and the heart. Butithe poor parent! 
We protest that he has never had a chance inlife. Ten 
to one his own parents belonged to the old school, and 
disciplined him within an inch of life. And now his 
children belong tothe new. He is ground between the 
upper and the nether stone. Onlyin scattered, precious 
moments does he dare to call himself his own. Late in 
the evening, perhaps, when the all-important child has 
been adequately played with and encouraged and de- 
veloped and put to bed on his hygienic pillow, there 
comes a moment when the exhausted parent may sit 
down before the fire and draw a comfortable, grown-up 
breath, and gather strength and wisdom for the morrow. 


SH 


High Schools and Popular Demand. 


Of the popularity of the public high school, at least 
so far as his own state is concerned, Supt. George E. 
Gay, of Malden, Mass., is quite convinced. In a brief 
discussion in answer to the question, “Do High 
Schools Fill the Popular Demand?” in the World 
Review for Jan. 5, he says that there is no public insti- 
tution for which the cities and towns of the common- 
wealth seem so willing to tax themselves as for high 
schools. Teachers to teach, janitors to sweep, appar- 
atus to illustrate, furniture to whittle, a steam engine 
and fan in the basement to furnish breath, free trans- 
portation and a lunch counter—what more could a 
generous public provide? The largest and best private 
school in Boston has gone out of business, and the 
country academy has almost disappeared from the land. 

Woe to the politician who attacks the high school, 
Mr. Gay exclaims. Woe to the members of the city 
government who refuse to vote liberal appropriations 
for it! Woe to all who oppose the new building which 
the school committee has planned for it! Woe and 
oblivion to the politician who tries to ride into power on 
a wave of economy in high school expenses ! 


The Work Point of View. 

A vast and varied work the high school attempts, 
Mr. Gay continues. It is a college preparatory school, 
a commercial school, a normal preparatory school, and 
last but not least a finishing school for young ladies and 
gentlemen, where in short and easy lessons pupils are 
trained in body and soul and mind for polite society, 
given the five declensions, fifty sentences in French, a 
half dozen best German gutterals, a shock from a gal- 
vanic battery, a charcoal sketch, the atomic theory, an 
opportunity to help the ball teams out of debt, a pair 
of white slippers, and a diploma. We might stop, the 
writer continues, to raise the question whether the high 
schools are attempting to do too much, whether half 
courses are wise, whether those who contend for one 
course or at most for two courses, are not wise in their 
contention, but at any rate the present broad work is 
with us and will remain with us until a new generation 
of educational prophets shall arrive. 


College Preparation. 


How well is the high school doing its work in its 
several departments? How well does it prepare for 
college? asks Mr. Gay. The large, well equipped, and 
well manned high schools are among the best prepara- 
torv schools in the country. In smaller schools the 
work in this department is generally well done, some- 
times, it is to be feared, to the serious injury of other 
departments. In some communities the number of 
people sent to college and the character of their exam- 
inations determine the standing of the school in local 
estimations, the appropriations depending indirectly 
upon the record of graduates in college entrance exam- 
inations. On the whole the high schools are doing 
their college preparatory work well and with ever in- 
creasing efficiency. The greatest bar to progress in 
this lepartment, a bar that is a disgrace to our intelli- 
gence and a sin that cries to heaven, is*the various 
entrance requirements made by the different coileges. 
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Business Courses, 

Our business courses are not, as a rule, satisfactory. 
Here, again, we are met by a condition and not a theory. 
The commercial schoo! is almost the only kind of private 
school that has prospered in Massachusetts, at any rate 
during the past twenty years. These schools exist 
because there 1s a demand that the studies of the 
grammar schools, penmanship, spelling, correspondence, 
and computation, shall be carried further than they are 
now carried. This gives us the clew which we are to 
follow. Pupils learn in the grammar schools to write 
slowly and laboriously, let those who wish learn in the 
high school to write freely and rapidly with the pen and 
with the typewriter ; they learn to spell, let them go on 
learning new words that must be used in business life ; 
they learn to express their thoughts in writing, let them 
go on to a higher degree of perfection ; they learn to 
compute, let them learn accuracy and rapidity by long 
and severe practice. 

Aid in Choice of a Career. 

Regarding the work which the high schools do for the 
boy who has not yet decided upon his career in life, who 
may go to a trade, may work in a store, may go to the 
shop or pail factory, may become a corner loafer; and 
for the girl who is to help her mother,—in the kitchen, 
in the parlor, in society, in the church,—who is to crimp 
her hair and wash ribbons and laces, and turn skirts, 
and nurse the younger children, and sell tickets, and 
tend tables, and read novels,—and wait, wait for the 
man and the ring that so frequently fill her dreams, 
what and how well are we doing for these? Any truth- 
ful reply will assert that for some of them we are doing 
the best things possible, and for some of them we are 
doing nothing. The difficulty lies in the fact that there 
is such a variety of conditions, tastes, and powers in the 
pupils. Every one needs special care, and we can give 
but little individual attention. The boy on the street 
corner with his cap on the back of his head, and a 
cigarette in the corner of his mouth, who spits upon the 
sidewalk and leers at women, is a sight to make angels 
weep; the girl with hair arranged in poor imitation of 
the poster that stares at her from the billboard, with 
garments that display pins for buttons, with dirty nails 
and unbrushed teeth, is about as bad. These are at one 
end of this line. At the other are many of our choicest. 
spirits, boys and girls who are to hold high positions in 
church, and state, and society, and whose influence and 
usefulness will depend largely upon the benefits which 
they will receive in the schools. 

In closing, Mr. Gay says to the high schools, count 
your chief success not by the number of credits in col- 
lege examinations, not by the knowledge which you im- 
part, but by the inspiration which you give. 


Developmental Nature Study. 


Some time since the Boston Transcript published an 
article by Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts board of education, in which the writer speaks 
of nature study in the elementary schools. Mr. Hill 
believes that the child’s interest in nature may be em- 
ployed to put him on the trail of her wondrous thoughts 
in “non-bookish, personal, active, natural, out-door 
ways.” 

The great thoughts of nature or at least the germs 
of them, the writer says, little children may grasp. If 
children are in the country, they may come, for instance, 
to know the white pine. With hints from the teacher, 
—who needs, therefore, generous scholarship as well as 
a knowledge of child nature—they may look for baby 
pines in the pine forest shade and find none; look again 
for them in sunny openings or on sunny borders and 
find them everywhere; see tall pines in the mass and 
short ones in the open; dead limbs of the pine in the 
gloom and living limbs in the light; and in time the 
thought comes to them that sunshine means life and its 
absence death for the beautiful pine. 
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Then come interesting things by troops. Are there 
any young trees starting in the forest shade? Go there 
and find out. There is health in the going as well as an 
object to be gained. Bring samples to the school and 
learn what they are. And so it becomes clear that 
some trees will grow in the forest shade even if the 
pine does not. Now suppose the pines of a forest are 
all cut down. What trees will take their places? Work 
of this sort cannot be carried far before the germ of a 
great thought—the basis of much in the science of for- 
estry—sprouts in the child’s mind and spreads its living 
branches there. This germ well under way start an- 
other. Thus nature expands for the child and the child 
grows in her presence; they become friends. It is a 
companionship that favors academic acquisition, indeed, 
but its delights hinge more on the method and the qual- 
ity of that acquisition than on its quantity. 

It is not an easy matter, according to Mr. Hill, to 
make clear the wide difference between making nature 
study minister to the child and subordinating, if not 
sacrificing, the child to nature study; between the 
development use of nature’s wealth and the mere informa- 
tion use of it. The true relief is found in a better 
grasp of the development ideal by teachers and the 
school authorities ; in a wider scholarship and culture 
for teachers; in schemes of study that involve, for 
pupils, less of quantity and more of activity, concentra- 
tion, drill, and reflection, less of isolated and unrelated 
facts and more of the sort of work that unlocks under- 
lying principles, less of teachers’ talking and more of 
pupils’ working. It is in this spirit that our better 
schouls are now working, and the entire system is feel- 
ing the gracious uplift. 

SF 
Reaction of Hand Work on the Mind. 


What happens to the person who performs intelli- 
gently any act of manual skill is a simple matter summed 
up in the words harmless occupation, technical skill, 
knowledge of material, movements of tools, general 
ideas and ideals, habits, powers, and interests. Nothing 
more wonderful happens to him than when he speaks or 
writes or reads or plays. This is the dispassionate view 
of manual training given by an article in the Teachers 
College Record, and reprinted in Intelligence, on “The 
Reaction of Hand Work on the Mind.” 

When a boy drives a nail or bendsa bit of iron to 
right angle, the writer says he has certain feelings of 
the situation involved—he acquires knowledge in psy- 
chologically the same way as the observer of animals or 
the experimenter in a chemical laboratory. The chief dif- 
ference is that while the student of biology or chemistry, 
may, and the student of history or literature often does, 
satisfy his teachers with only vague and verbal acquain- 
tance with the facts, the hand worker cannot satisfy his 
instructors without having acquired real, living feelings 
of things which are operative in directing his move- 
ments aright. He is more likely to gain real knowledge. 

On the other hand the knowledge gained by hand 
work is likely to be too narrow and trivial. The hard- 
ness of woods or metals, the capacities of tools, the feel- 
ings of one’s fingers in drawing —theseare not the sort of 
facts whose possession gives insight into men and things. 

There has been a tendency to confuse the habit, say 
of perseverance, in particular sorts.of tasks, which does 
accrue as a result of hand work, with the habit in gen- 
eral, which neither manual training nor any other school 
study does much to advance. We do not reform the 
mental constitution and moral habits of children by 
courses in hand work or in anything else, and it is time 
to stop making believe that we do. The habits acquired 
do not extend far beyond the particular sorts of circum- 
stances in which they were formed. 

To say that in manual work there is any mysterious 
transformation of personality due to the connected 
training of body and mind, movements and thought, 
would be mere rhetoric, not science. 
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Drawing, modeling, etc., as a means of expression of 
the ideas and feelings acquired in other courses are not 
panaceas but specific drugs, to be used only under certain 
conditions. If we find that, after all, hand work is in 
line with all mental life, and has no mysterious private 
brand of excellencies, it should strengthen our confi- 
dence in its fitness as a school subject. Hand work does 
as much as the.other school subjects for general mental 
development, and needs no eccentric hypotheses or ex- 
travagant claims. 

SF 


A Rural School. 


Under the heading, “A Rural School,” Martha Van 
Rensselaer writes in the Chautauquan for January the 
story of the transformation wrought by a zealous and 
capable young woman in a country school-house and in 
the school district itself. In narrative form the writer 
sets down suggestively many of the methods and devices 
by which a school-room may be made attractive, even 
under the most discouraging conditions, as well as how 
school work may be given fascination for teacher and. 
pupil alike. 

In the instance related no adequate provision had been 
made for the employment of a teacher. 

The district had a small valuation, and that year the 
farmers had very little money with which to pay school 
or any other taxes. The trustee wrote to the commis- 
sioner to ask that a young womanof the district who had 
failed in her examination be given a temporary certificate 
in order that she might be employed at a salary much 
less than would be commanded by a qualified school- 
mistress. But certain mothers of the district heard of 
the letter, and they protested to such good purpose that 
the trustee sent for a woman competent to teach all the 
branches of rural school instruction. 

When Sarah Strong, as the writer calls her, reached 
the school-house she found nothing inspiring in the 
building or its surroundings. Weatherbeaten, dirty, and 
forlorn on its little plot of untilled soil where a few 
sickly maples struggled hopelessly in the weeds and 
wind, the house appeared to have been built in some 
day of impulsive ambition and then to have been left 
to the mercies of time, storm, andaccident. But this girl 
had a brave heart; and so, after swallowing the large 
lumps that would rise in her throat, she set to work to 
make the place pleasant for herself and the thirty sturdy 
youngsters in her charge. 

To interest the women of the district was, it seemed 
to her, the first step in the campaign; and so tactfully 
did she present herself to them, that one Saturday early 
in the term found nearly every mother present at alittle 
gathering in the school-house. Miss Strong made tea, 
and served wafers with as much style as at a reception 
in town; and, saying nothing about the improvements 
needed in the building, she talked with the women about 
their families, their work, and their ambitions. But the 
wind blew thru the cracks in the walls, and the sun 
blazed thru the uncurtained windows; and the teacher 
noticed with a kind of satisfaction that her guests were 
uncomfortable. 

Indeed it was not long before they themselves began 
to speak of the cheerless appearance of the room; and 
soon there was an understanding among them that re- 
sulted in a meeting of a different character from this, 
on the following Saturday. Hot water and soap sup- 
planted the tea on the school-house stove. Floor, ceil- 
ing, walls, windows, and desks were scrubbed; new paper 
was pasted on the walls; the stove was blacked; shades 
of brown manila paper, cheap but adequate to the pur- 
pose, were hung over the windows. A corner of the 
room was curtained off and supplied with a wash basin, 
soap and water, and the women agreed to maintain a 
supply of towels. The water pail was provided with a 
cover to keep out the dust, as school-room dust is often 
fertile in disease germs; and every child was provided 
with an individual drinking cup. Tired but happy, the 
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women went to their homes to tell how much they liked 
the new teacher. 

The next week saw more changes still, and the school- 
house presently became almost the pleasantest place in 
the district. Many inexpensive pictures, copies of 
masterpieces, were placed on the walls, and the teacher 
explained to her pupils their significance. So with the 
wild flowers, which now took on new meaning for those 
children who had seen them all their lives without know- 
ing them; under her artistic handling they lent their 
color and fragrance to the once sordid but now enticing 
school-room, 

More: The enterprising teacher brought nature- 
study leaflets into the school, and soon had the children 
in correspondence with “Uncle John” of the Cornell 
Nature Study department. The Youth’s Companion’s 
historical pictures came next, and—well, when one 
morning there was a meeting of the Grange in the school 
house, the farmers looked about them in amazement, 
snd saw that it was their turnnow. The very next day 
teams and men were at work on that neglected school- 
yard, which they drained and graded; a gravel walk was 
laid; the fence was repaired; the flag pole was put in 
order; and hitching posts were set up. On arbor day 
trees and shrubbery were planted, the children them- 
selves having a hand in this, that they might feel a pro- 
prietorship in these ornaments. 

Thus Sarah Strong won the hearts and stimulated the 
ambitions not only of her pupils, but of their fathers and 
mothers. She was happy in her work, and her friends 
in town marveled when she declined an offer of a better 
position and chose to stay another year in the field where 
chance had placed her. She saw that properly to con- 
duct a model rural school, where the ideal and the real, 
the theoretical and the practical, the artistic and the 
commonplace, must daily be blended with rare sense and 
discretion ; where she must depend upon herself, having 
no principal to appeal to, and no co-worker to confide in; 
where resources were meager and facilities few—that to 
succeed here was undertaking enough for her, and per- 
haps for any one—a work that in itself was a reward for 
any sacrifice it may have required. . 

The writer of this article explains that her purpose 
was not to tell how Sarah Strong conducted her classes, 
but how she started influences and awakened impulses 
that depend not upon text-books, but upon the enthus- 
iasm, the sincerity, and the intuition of the teacher her- 
self. 

BR 


Whipping as a Means of Discipline. 


The school authorities of Waukegan, IIl., having lately 
gone back to the old-fashioned method of instilling obe- 
dience into a boy with a whip, the World Review in 
its December number takes this as a text for a discus- 
sion of “ Whipping as a Means of Discipline.” Most 
boards of education have legislated corporal punishment 
out of the schools, but there are, nevertheless, advo- 
cates of the time-honored custom in sufficient number 
to keep the issue open for debate. 

It is probable, says the Review, that those who coun- 
sel teachers to secure co-operation of their pupils thru 
some other method than the use of the cane or the rod, 
have the best of the argument on their side. As long 
ago as Quintilian’s time, it was said that the free child 
ought never to be struck, that it debased him, that only 
slaves should be whipped. And many a man whose 
opinions the world has valued very highly has declared 
that children should be trained up in the way they should 
go by gentle means, by making the right more attrac- 
tive to them than the wrong. On the other hand, of 
course, there have been equally great names that have 
stood for the liberal use of the birch, and one cannot 
prove anything by quoting authorities. 

But this much seems true, at any rate, that whipping 
is going out of vogue, and teachers are finding other 
and more effective means of winning the esteem and 
confidence of their pupils, That there should be some 
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effective means of dealing with pupils who do not ally 
themselves with the work of the school goes without 
question; but there are so many hereditary, psychologi- 
cal, and environmental forces back of disorderly and re- 
fractory children that to rely upon whipping as a cure- 
all seems very crude. A strong, vigorous character, 
manifesting itself in all the expressions of a teacher, 
will probably tend to allay any ordinary tendency toward 
the disturbance of the order of the school. All psychol- 
ogists in our day hold that negative punitive treatment 
leaves the subject practically where he was before, with 
no new ways opened up to him to which he may expand 
his energies. 
SE 


School Debating. 


Debating is rather more neglected in the public 
schools to-day than was the case in the old country dis- 
trict schools. The editor of School Education makes 
some practical remarks on the subject in saying, in the 
January number, that the pupil should be trained to ex- 
press his own thoughts and convictions in debate. The 
writer suggests the following plan for cultivating the 
ability to speak off-hand. 

The teacher proposes to his class a question which is 
suggested by something in the reader, history, or other 
book in use. One minute of silence follows, in which: 
each pupil determines for himself which side he favors, 
and sets in order his reasons for so doing. The teacher 
calls on different members of the class in turn to give 
their opinions with one or more reasons for believing as 
they do, taking care not to call first on recognized lead- 
ers. This plan will do for a beginning. 

Evening meetings for debate may come later. At 
such meetings the usual methods may be employed ex- 
cept that the debaters should choose their side of any 
question instead of being chosen for the sides. As a 
rule, papers should neither be read nor committed to 
memory, for such debates, as the principal end should 
be to cultivate the ability to speak extemporaneously or — 
at least without notes on any subject in which the speak- 
er is interested or on which he has definite thoughts. 
What is said may often be (and ought often to be) the 
result of prolonged study and thought, but its delivery 
should be off-hand or with the aid of the briefest written 
headings. 

Inter-district debates could be arranged by having 
preliminary debates in two adjoining districts on some 
question previously agreed on and then having a meet- 
ing of the two schools, in which they should contend 
with each other. 


Catching ‘‘ Colds.” 


A statement from Dr. H. Willoughby Gardner (The 
Lancet, Dec. 14) with regard to catching cold is worthy 
the consideration of people generally, and of teachers 
especially. That ordinary colds are in the highest de- 
gree infectious, says Dr. Gardner, is now becoming a 
matter of common knowledge, and any medical man if 
he goes about with open eyes can collect evidence for 
himself. I have watched a cold pass from house to 
house and have even traced it from one village to an- 
other, and have listened, not without some amusement. 
while the different sufferers from it have explained to 
me just how they caught it—ascribing it to some open 
window, change of garment, or other fancied imprud- 
ence. I know houses where all the members of the 
household, including visitors and children, are constantly 
catching colds, and they are not the airy or even the 
draughty houses, but stuffy, grimy, badly ventilated, and 
dark ones. No doubt it is possible to have an inflam- 
mation of the nasal mucous membrane, as of the con- 
junctiva, from some simple irritant, but such an event 
is rare, whereas the ordinary infectious cold is by far 
the commonest of all diseases. Surely, therefore, it is 
important that its infectiousness should be frankly 
recognized. 
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The Greatest American Educator. 


A discussion in which men are prone to engage is one 
that has to do with the question, “‘Who is greatest 
among us?” It has been human nature from time im- 
memorial to make this a basis for heated controversy. 
Preston W. Search could have chosen no more effective 
means for de-centrating attention from the main con- 
tentions of his “Ideal School,” to a question apparently 
outside, than by dedicating his book “‘to Pres. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, America’s Greatest Educator,” etc. 

This encomium upon G. Stanley Hall’s educational 
contributions is just what one might expect as an ex- 
pression of the courage of faith that is in an enthusias- 
tic devotee of the individualistic school. The historical 
perspective of a reasoning scholar might have wavered 
between Jefferson and Horace Mann or Emerson, but 
then Mr. Search has in mind probably only the living in 
corpore. Of course he is entitled as well to all the bias 
that comes from so ardent a love of individualism and 
individualists. But it would seem he ought to know, 
too, that without the present wonderful interest in ped- 
agogical speculation the great work of G. Stanley Hall, 
Colonel Parker, John Dewey, and other leaders could 
have had but little effect. And thisinterest sprang 
from, and is fed by, a source the living fountain-head of 
which is Dr. William T. Harris. 

Some day the great philosophical revival that took 
place in St. Louis will be adequately set forth and its 
far-reaching consequences pointed out, one by one. 
Then it will be seen how the study of Dante and Goethe 
and Kant and Hegel and Fichte, not to speak of Hel- 
lenic philosophy and literature, and other delvings for 
. the most precious treasures of civilization, awakened a 
desire for more light concerning all the great problems 
of life; how the philosophical study of education was 
gradually lifted into prominence, and how the best intel- 
lects were enlisted in the search for the highest good in 
education. The bringing up of children was made a 
problem considered worthy the best thought of the best 
minds. Germany became a Mecca for those whose 
hearts had been inspired by the new gospel, and who be- 
lieved that the highest services to humanity were those 
devoted to the bringing up of youth. Under this new 
dispensation a Hall, a Parker, a Dewey, was sure to 
rise 

The St. Louis school of philosophy and philosophers 
had a mighty influence on American education. So did 
the Concord schoolof philosophy. But we were speaking 
only of living heroes who won the richest victories for 
education. Among them William T. Harris ranks with 
the foremost, and some of us think he leads them all. 


we 
Preparations for the N. E. A. 


The first steps have been taken in the preparations 
for the forty-first annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association, to be held in Minneapolis July 7-11, 
and will be pushed with vigor and enthusiasm from this 
time till the conventionopens. Business men nolessthan 
the school teachers themselves are eager to entertain well 
the thousands of school folk who will be here, and thus 
to secure for the city all the benefits that come from a 
gathering such as this will be. 

The lead in the preliminary work has been taken by 
the Conmercial club, which is a power in the business 
life as well as the social activities of Minneapolis. A 
committee of this club, of which Mr. Willard G. Nye is 
the chairman, has already outlined its work, with the 
assistance of Secretary O’Gorman of the club. Outside 
this organization the persons who are now most active 
in making necessary plans for the convention are Dr. 
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Charles M. Jordan, superintendent of sehools; President 
Northrup, Dr. Kiehle, and Prof. McMillan, of the state 
university; and State Superintendent Olsen. 


we 
The Objectionable Kind of Politics. 


In his report on the schools of Pennsylvania, State 
Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, says that he is not alto- 
gether satisfied with the quality of some of the teaching 
material, and he makes it clear that he believes the main 
cause of the trouble is political interference with the 
affairs of the school boards. It is not Democratic nor 
Republican politics, he asserts, which does most harm 
to the schools, but “‘ ward politics, lodge politics, church 
politics, family politics, and sympathy politics.” 

The Ledger, Philadelphia, in discussing the report, 
says that Dr. Schaeffer has called attention to a condition 
that all the school boards in the state should appreciate 
and bear in mind when they are tempted to depart from 
their duty and appoint a candidate to the position of 
teacher on selfish solicitation instead of qualification. 
Entirely too many members of boards allow political, 
personal, or sympathetic considerations to influence 
them in the selection of teachers, regardless of whether, 
notwithstanding they hold certificates, they are the best 
fitted for the position. 

Sr 


The New York Tribune says that there is occasion for 
chagrin in the fact that Chicago has far surpassed this 
city in the artistic decoration of public school-rooms. 
New York bigh schools have specimens of Greek, Roman, 
and Egyptian art, but stop at that; while in Chicago the 
walls of the school-rooms of every grade are covered 
with good reproductions of famous pictures. It is 
hoped that the present administration will do something 
toward cultivating the artistic sense of the school 
children. There was an exhibition, a short time ago, in 
the museum of Teachers college, under the direction 
of Oscar L. Woerner, at which were shown specimens 
of pictures, suitable for school-room decoration, sent by 
many publishers all over the world. Thisdisplay wasa 
revelation to many persons who had not kept informed 
of the progress made in the production of low-priced, 
but faithful reproductions of the masterpieces. 


A greater usefulness of the public school building 
thru the making of it a social center is a subject receiv- 
ing much consideration by educators far and near, the 
discussion of it in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL recently having 
brought it sharply to their attention. In his annual re- 
port on the schools of Holyoke, Mass., recently published, 
Superintendent Nash devoted large space to this sub- 
ject, and gave the suggested plan his unqualified 
approval. 

Superintendent Nash, in this connection, commends 
the work of the Elmwood School Association, which is 
striving to bring the school and the people of the local- 
ity closer together. The report from Springdale calls 
for the opening of the school building in the evening 
to meet the social needs of the district ; and it appears 
that the plan has been received with eagerness by the 
people themselves. 

For. himself, Superintendent Nash advises that a be- 
ginning be made at once, and that certain designated 
rooms be kept open from five to nine o’clock every 
evening. Chairs and tables should be provided with 
papers, magazines, and quiet games; and ultimately a 
branch of the city library should be established there. 
The expenses, such as cost of light and fuel, would be 
almost trifling in consideration of the benefits to the 
people and to the school,—for the difficulty experienced 
by teachers everywhere in keeping the adult members of 
communities interested in the schools is one of the per- 
sistent problems of the public educational system. So, 
having considered the subject from every possible point 
of view, Mr. Nash with much insistence urged that 
steps be taken at once to put this advanced theory to a 
practical test. 
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Heroism in Life. 


We suffer not only from the misdoings of past ages, 
but quite as much from the misconceptions that have 
influenced conduct. It did not matter so much to the 
world that people believed the earth to be the center of 
our universe, but it did matter a great deal that a pure 
and holy God was recognized as the author of humanity 
instead of Moloch; the Jewish prophets rightly strove 
with all zeal to prevent their people from adopting the 
belief of their Ammonite neighbors. 

As children will adopt the customs and beliefs of their 
parents, an important function of education is to teach 
them toreject those that are notrightly founded. Much of 


‘ our education consists in knowing how to value things. 


In the child all things have an equal value; as he grows 
older he finds many things are of little consequence. 
Walter Scott, knowing he was about to die, summoned 
his son-in-law to give his final counsel. A thousand 
thoughts crowded upon his mind, but he had strength 
to utter a few only; he paused and finally said, ‘Be 
good, my dear Lockhart.” 

One of the most mischievous inheritances of the hu- 
man race is its conception of heroism. Hobson is put 
forward as a most heroic figure because he willingly 
risked his life in a certain brief interval of time; but the 
heroes in the daily battle that must go on where there 
is unremitting pain from morning ‘until night, as in 
many of the trades, occupations, and employments— 
these are unnoticed and disregarded. To one who does 
see them, Hobson’s adventure sinks into nothingness. 
It is a cheap heroism that requires the world to be look- 
ing on when enacted; it is of the physical kind. That 
is of another sort that is done alone as a duty. 

The heroic in common life is quite of another sort 
from that exhibited by the man with the gun or sword. 
The boy pictures out the knight clad in armor as his 
type of the heroic; or he may take a lower range, if his 
literature is cheap, and make the cowboy on the Western 
plains his hero. To be heroic in endurance is harder 
than to be heroic in action; so, too, in doing the com- 
mon deeds, in performing the common tasks that, no 
matter how distasteful, must be done because another 
is thereby benefited. 

The war with Spain left manyimpressions on the pub- 
lic mind antagonistic to ethical progress. All war is 
wrong, tho it may be necessary at times; it is a return 
to primitive conditions. The great injury inflicted by 
the Spanish war on Americaconsists in the wrong ideal. 
“Now let other nations look out, we can whip the 
world.” How easy now to build and equip warships! 
Undoubtedly it was best to free Cuba, but the cost to 
us is not be reckoned in the money spent and the men 
killed, but in the moral deterioration—the erection 
again of the old ideals once cherished by the nations, 
but laid on the shelves to accumulate dust and possibly 
be forgotten. 

Some of the worst forms of false heroism are exhibit- 
ed in our colleges and universities in the struggles over 
a ball covered with a pigskin. The student who exhib- 
its the most endurance in brutal games receives a 
higher honor, even from the faculty, than one who 
trains his intellect in literature, science, or mathematics. 
The physical man is put above the moral and intellect- 
ual man. 

This fact like the mercury in the thermometer shows 
how far we are up in the scale of being. Ever since the 
world began it has been plain that it is a theater of suf- 
fering; the soil under our feet is correctly described in 
Thanatopsis as made up of human beings; the air is 
laden with sighs and prayers for deliverance from pain. 
The noblest heroism is that which points out the way 
and aids to endure the misery we cannot escape from. 

It is in this respect that we feel the hero of the ages 
to be the Child born in Bethlehem, a conclusion we did 
not aim at when we started to write this article. How 
distinctly he aims to enable endurance of ills that can- 
not be cured! May it not be said, then, that the meas- 
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ure of education is its preparation to cure or endure. 
Surely the thing taught in the schools will aid to over- 
come many of the evils of life; and here we come upon 
a field of thought of vast dimensions. The Socialist 
believes that by clubbing the resources of the communi- 
ty most of the evils of life can be met. 


But we prefer to think that stage will be ushered 
in (if it ever is), by continuous efforts to a higher spirit- 
ual condition. We mean efforts to realize the results of 
purity of heart, meekness, mercy, peacemaking, hunger 
for righteousness, and regret for avoidable failures to 
attain nobler ends. The heroic in life lies here and not 
on the battle field. It is inthe daily battle with one’s 
self that victories are to be won. 


The unending question for the teacher is, Am I 
aiming at developing a heroism of this kind? Heaven 
and earth, matnematics and science, literature, human 
achievements will pass away, but these things will not. 


The Russian Universities. 


The agitation among the students of Russian univer- 
sities, which threatened to become serious a few months 
ago, has nearly subsided under the careful and intelli- 
gent treatment of the situation by General Vannovsky, 
the Russian minister of education. Most of the students 
have complete confidence in him, and believe that he 
desires to meet their wishes wherever possible. A 
deputation of Moscow students visited him recently, 
and had an hour’saudience with him. He assured them 
that those students whose participation in the disturb- 
ances of last spring was the sole cause of their expul- 
sion would be permitted to return ; but that their choice 
of a university must be restricted to those within the 
same educational district as the school at which they 
had studied, for the reason that otherwise there would 
be a rush to the wealthier schools at the expense of the 
poorer ones. 

General Vannovsky refused to discuss the request 
that Jewish students be admitted on a more liberal 
plan than heretofore. The petition for greater freedom 
of meeting was denied, for the speaker considered it 
sufficient that the students wera allowed to hold as- 
semblies under the presidency of a professor chosen by 
them. On the whole the conference is considered by 
the students to have been satisfactory and there is hope 
of a more liberal government policy in educational 
matters within the next few months. Only asmall band 
of irreconcilables continue to agitate. 


American College in Turkey. 


Long-distance management of a college seems to be 
successful in the case of the American College for Girls, 
which is situated in Constantinople and is controlled by 
a board of trustees in Boston. Miss Mary Mills Patrick, 
Ph. D., of the University of Berne, has been president 
of the institution thru its entire existence. Miss Flor- 
ence Fensham, who has just taken the degree of bach- 
elor of divinity from the Congregational theological 
seminary in Chicago, is dean of the college and professor 
of Biblical literature. The other professors are Miss 
Isobel F. Dodd, who is acting dean in Miss Fensham’s 
absence, and professor of literature and the history of 
art; Miss (da W. Prime, Miss Harriet G. Powers, Miss 
Gwen Griffiths, Miss Elisabeth Redfern, and Miss Hester 
D. Jenkins. The heads of departments, as well as the 
instructors and assistants, are selected by Dr. Patrick. 


Meeting of Superintendents. 


The Department of Superintendence, National Educa- 
tional Association, will hold its annual meeting in 
Chicago, February 25, 26, and 27. The Auditorium 
hotel has been selected as headquarters, and the meet- 
ings will be held in University Hall in the Fine Arts 
building. Many of the greatest educators in the coun- 
try will be present, and the program arranged promises 
discussions of exceptional interest to all people in- 
terested in school work. 
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The Busy Morld, 


A bill has been introduced in the United States 
senate for the creation of the Department of Commerce. 
It makes the secretary of commerce a member of the 
cabinet and transfers to the new department the follow- 
ing bureaus: Life saving service, lighthouse board, 
lighthouse service, marine hospital service, steamboat 
inspection service, bureau of ravigation and United 
States shipping commissioners, bureau of immigration, 
bureau of statistics, the United States coast and geodetic 
survey, the commissioner of railroads, the census office, 
the patent office, the department of labor, commiesioner 
of fish and fisheries and the bureau of foreign commerce 
of the state department. A bureau of manufactures 
and a bureau of mines and mining are to be established 
in the new department. 


The Rev. Dr. Frederick D. Gamewell, who constructed 
the defence of the beleaguered garrison during the siege 
of Peking, has presented to Columbia university the 
original block and a copy of a proclamation that seems 
ts prove that the Chinese government was in league 
with the Boxers. These were found in the drawer of a 
table in one of the large dwelling houses appropriated 
by the legationers after the relief of the city by the 
foreign troops. 


The Hepburn bill for the construction of the Nicar- 
agua canal passed the lower house of Congress on Jan. 
8, by a vote of 308 to 2. No changes were made in the 
bill as it was reported by the committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, tho several attempts were made 
to recommit it and to substitute a Panama bill for it. 
The consensus of opinion in the house was that the 
Panama Canal company’s offer was intended only for 
delay, and that the Frenchmen were playing for a stake 
of $40,000,000, having all to gain and nothing to lose 
by negotiations. 

The Hepburn bill provides that when the president of 
the United States shall have secured from the states of 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua control of such territory as is 
needed for the purpose, he shall direct the secretary of 
war to construct the canal] from a point on the shore of 
the Caribbean sea near Greytown, by way of Lake 
Nicaragua, to a point near Brito on the Pacific ocean. 
The cost is to be not more than $180,000,000. The bill 
now goes to the senate, where it will meet considerable 


opposition. 
The Holy Grail. 


The legend of the Quest of the Holy Grail is one of 
the most curious that have come down to us from the 
middle ages. It is essentially an English legend, tho 
it originated among the Celts; from them it was dis- 
tributed among the French and Germans. The English 
consider it as an episode in the story of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table. This personage is 
supposed to have lived at Caerleon, in Wales, in the sixth 
century, with his wife Guinevere. Here twelve of the 
bravest of his knights sat at a round table with him and 
discussed opportunities for proper adventures. 

Atroubadour narrated thislegend atthe Norman Court 
of England, andinl1479 Thomas Malory translated it into 
English, and it was published by the first English 
printer, William Caxton, under the title of “Morte 
D’Arthur. Tennyson in his “Idylls of the King,” re- 
vived much interest in this celebrated legend. The 
word Grail was originally written Greal, and means a 
dish or cup, and was applied to the cup or dish from 
which Jesus drank at the Last Supper; it was said to 
have been given by Pilate to Joseph of Arimathea, 
who caught the blood of Jesus in it when he was low- 
ered from the cross. It was first called the San-Greal 





and was given by him to Amfortas, the Fisher-King, to 
be guarded; he and all his court were cast into a swoon 
and in this must remain until a pure knight should re- 
lease them by means of the Holy Grail; none but a pure 
knight could see this vessel. 
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Wagner makes the German knight, Parsifal, the res- 
cuing knight, but Malory and Tennyson make him to 
be Galahad. This knight occupies the “siege (seat) 
perilous” at the Round Table; and he with others went 
out to find the Holy Grail. Hefound the castle and Am- 
fortas, but failed to ask concerning the cup, came a 
second and third time, and followed it to the East where 
he died. 

The legends of the Holy Grail are numerous and varied. 
Mr. E. A. Abbey made this the theme of his picture 
for the Boston library. 

_ Dogs in Belgium. 

In Belgium the dog becomes the poor man’s horse; 
singly or in pairs they are employed to draw carts con- 
taining milk, vegetables, wood, coal, the laundry or even 
their owner in a tight wagon or chaise when he desires 
an airing. The police also use dogs; they are trained 
to give notice of burglars, and they may be seen at night 
scouring the streets, each policeman having one. They 
seem to recognize suspicious characters and have reduced 
considerably the commission of crime. This class of dogs 
is quite different from those used for the purposes of 
labor; the most intelligent are selected and trained. 


American Coffee. 


So varied and so vast are the possibilities of the arid 
West that well-informed persons are prepared to accept 
almost any new revelation concerning them. A fine 
quality of credulity is required, however, for the recep- 
tion of the news that Arizona produces a valuable sub- 
stitute for coffee. This latest claimant for commercial 
recognition is the hitherto humble and contented mes- 
quite bean, which has until now been of no greater use- 
fulness than to save neglected Indians and foraging 
cattle from starvation. 

The mesquite is essentially a desert growth, and 
flourishes where all else, save the cactus, perishes from 
want of water. It is to be found in nearly all the unir- 
rigated lands of New Mexico, Southern California, and 
Old Mexico, but is particularly common in Arizona. As 
a rule the mesquite shrub attains a growth of from ten 
to fifteen feet, but sometimes it develops into a tree of 
large size, in shape much like a full grown apple tree. 
Its leaves are fern-like, its limbs covered with thorns, 
with a wood which is worthless for all else but fuel, in 
which latter capacity it is the principal source in this 
country. Its beans grow in long pods. 

The Pima, Maricopa, and Papago Indians dry the 
beans and grind them into flour. Indeed the mesquite 
bean has been all that has stood between the Indians 
and a condition of absolute starvation when the drouth 
has destroyed the crops of the red men. 

Now comes the Arizona man who has formed a com- 
pany to put the bean on the market. He claims that 
he has discovered a method of treating the bean which 
gives it a flavor closely resembling that of coffee, and 
that another process makes the bean an excellent sub- 
stitute for corn meal. Asa beverage it has, he declares, 
the stimulating effect of coffee, while it lacks some of 
the deleterious effects. 

Sr 


The Extra Copies. 


The publishers send out a few extra copies of the 
paper to teachers they have reason to believe to be 
interested in progress in the art and science of TEACH- 
ING. It was said by Benjamin Franklin, “That business 
by which one gets his living should receive constant 
study.” This truth he urged upon the farmers ; at first 
they would only buy “Poor Richard’s Almanac.” They 
have come around to his way of thinking, for now it is 
said that no farmer is without an agricultural paper. 

The publishers invite the attention of all readers to 
the page headed ‘Special Invitation,” they ask for a 
careful reading of it. They know that they have shown 
a devotion to the circulation of educational literature 
that deserves praise and appreciation. 
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Superintendents to Their Teachers. 
The current County Superintendents Monthly quotes a 


_ Series of good things from ‘“‘ What superintendents say 


to their teachers and school officers.” A few of the best 
suggestions follow: 

Supt. Laura Taylor Olson, Lakefield, Minn.:—Those of 
you who have always lived on farms, or have never 
taught far from home, cannot imagine how lonely 
a poor girl may be who never before lived outside a city, 
and who comes from a distance to teach a country 
school. If such a one locates within a few miles of you 
by all means call on her, invite her to your home, take 
her to some teachers’ meeting, and make her feel that 
she is not a stranger, but one of us. Her school will 
probably be twice as well taught as it would be if she 
were left alone all winter. 


Supt. Fannie G. Gies, Austin, Minn.:—The experienced 
teacher realizes how much depends on the first day. She 
knows that, ‘‘ Well begun is half done,” applies to school 
work as well as to other things. She makes prepara- 
tions so that she may be able to keep the children busy 
the first day. Not only prepares work for them, but 
tries to have interesting work. She has found a short 
story to read; she will not ask them to reproduce it; she 
wishes them simply to enjoy it. This breaks the ice, and 
the new teacher finds the children ready and responsive. 

Supt. L. N. Gerber, Webster City, Iowa :—Endeavor to 
leave your school with its surroundings in a better condi- 
tion than you found it. Keep things neat and tidy about 
the place and the pupils will soon catch the spirit. Take 
especial care of the furniture and fixtures in your school- 
house, and make good use of the library now in your dis- 
trict. Visit your patrons frequently and ask them to 
visit your school. Become acquainted with the mothers 
of your district and aim to get their co-operation and 
sympathy. You should take the first, second, and even 
the third step in removing the cold and sometimes al- 
most insurmountable barrier that stands between the 
mother and the teacher. In conclusion let me say that 
I will endeavor to visit your school during the fall or 
winter, and hope to find evidences which may be attrib- 
uted to the suggestions above. 

Supt. P. F. Nolan, Plankinton, S. D.:—No pupil can do 
the fullest measure of good work unless he is present 
every day. If he is absent occasionally he misses some- 
thing, and in most cases misses it forever. The best 
teacher in the world is prevented from doing the best 
work unless she can have her pupils with her every 
school day. To overcome this evil the above plan has 
been inaugurated, and it is hoped will bring good re- 
sults. At the beginning of school the teacher will 
be supplied with necessary blanks and full instructions. 
Let us work to get the children into the schools every 
day, and then if they do not progress to the extent of 
their abilities the fault is not ours. 

Supt. Myron E. Keats, Fond du Lac County, Wis.:—The 
teacher’s authority has its source in that of the parent. 
As she respects her own position, she will respect that 
of the child’s fatherand mother. And whatever she can 
do to increase the appreciation of parental care and 
guidance will help her to maintain her own authority. 

While co-operation between school and home is desir- 
able, no unnecessary demand for assistance should be 
made upon the latter and the legitimate share of the 
work must be borne by the teacher without worrying 
and nagging the parent with constant complaints about 
petty matters which belong to the legitimate duties of 
the school, and which a competent teacher should be 
able to set right without troubling others unnecessarily 
for assistance. No teacher should forget that a par- 
ent’s life is as full of trials as her own, and that the ex- 
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perience with a troublesome child is as likely to be irri- 
tating at home as in school. 
e NH 

Teachers’ Vacations. 

A great many persons are asking, both inconversation 
and in print, just why it is that a teacher should have 
so long a period of release from professional work, says 
the New York Times in an article reprinted in the No- 
vember number of American Education. Vacations, the 
writer holds, should be even longer than they are. 
Teaching is the most exacting of all professions. It is 
the most exhausting. It takes more out of the indivi- 
dual. It tends to shut him up in a little world that is 
wofully deficient in moral and intellectual oxygen. 
Hence the need of a long vacation—not that the teacher 
may go on sweating his mind over text-books and 
methods, and consorting with his own kind, and becom- 
ing more and more out of touch with human nature and 
the affairs of the greater world about him, but that he 
may get absolutely away from the stifling atmosphere 
of his work, forget that he is a teacher, and remembe 
that he is a man. 

According to the writer’s view, summer institutes and 
summer schools of pedagogy are an evil. Whatever 
one may learn in them of a strictly technical character 
is of infinitely small consequence when compared with 
the spring and vigor, the mental elasticity, the sense of 
proportion, the sanity and breadth, and the knowledge 
of men and women which are to be acquired by putting 
away fur three whole months all thought of Froebel 
and Pestalozziand “ concepts” and pedagogical methods, 
and going out into the open air, and living a large, free, 
generous life. 


N 


HF 
Temperance Reformers. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, in a letter to the New York Sun, rebukes 
Prof. Atwater for his statement that “‘the teaching in 
the public schools as to the effect of alcohol upon the 
human system was not in accord with the latest 
scientific knowledge; that the kind and amount of such 
instruction should be determined by educators rather 
than temperance reformers.” 

Professor Atwater cited his own experiments, which 
he claimed were supported by Dr. Rosemann, of Greifs- 
wald, Germany. But Mrs. Hunt says Dr. Rosemann 
distinctly stated that tte Atwater experiments did not 
prove alcohol to protect protein, one of the grounds on 
which Professor Atwater based his claim for the food 
value of alcohol and his charge of error in the school 
text-books. Dr. Rosemann’s conclusion is that “it is 
generally agreed that alcohol can play no role in the 
nourishment of healthy men,” and to its use in sickness 
he raises serious objections. 

Mrs. Hunt further asserts that no other school liter- 
ature is guarded so well as the physiologies. A stand- 
ard as to what these books should teach was adopted by 
two hundred eminent physicians, members of boards of 
health, legislators, and others. Candid criticism of the 
books is always welcomed by the advisory board, and if 
sustained subsequent editions are changed accordingly. 
Besides, Superintendent Hunt says Professor Atwater 
is “only a chemist.” 





General debility —failure of the strength to do and the power 
to endure—is cured by the great tonic— Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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~_ locomotive as the long trains move to and fro, 
the continual passing and repassing, all tes- 
tify that this is one of the busiest scenes of 
human activity to be found in the Northwest. 

The old government mill of the 20’s was 
prophetic of the destiny of the future city ; 
for tho the manufacturing plants of the city 
number nearly one thousand, representing in- 
dustries that reach out in many directions, yet 
it is the production of flour and lumber that 
has made Minneapolis the great city it has 
grown to be, and these two products lead by 
a long distance all other manufactures. 

The fact that the west side of the river, 
as far up as Fifth avenue south was a gov- 
ernment reservation until 1854 prevented the 
growth of a village on that side for many 
years; but in 1845 the first house was built 
on the east side, and the village of St. An- 
thony rapidly grew up. When, in 1854, the 
west side was opened for settlement, some 
two hundred settlers, who had marked out 
claims in anticipation of that event, organ- 

















Residence of Hon. W. D. Washburn. 


: ized the village of Minneapolis. The lumber industry 
The First Lady of the Land. was the most important one during the first years of its 
By M. E. ANDREWS, Minneapolis, Minn. existence, but that is now outrivaled by the manufacture 


In the old time when our Anglo-Saxon forebears were Ff flour. 
laying the foundations of two great empires, the master § In 1870 the elevator capacity of Minneapolis was a 
of the house was known as the hlafweard, or 
warden of loaves, and its mistress as hlefdige, 
or giver of loaves ; whence we have, by suc- 
cessive dropping of superfluous letters, laird, 
lord, and ladi, lady. As the most bountiful 
dispenser of loaves the world over, Minneapolis 
is fairly entitled to be called the first lady of 
the land in the good old Anglo-Saxon meaning 
of the term; and as such she extends her , 
hospitality to American teachers this second | 
year of the twentieth century. 

When the government built the old saw 
mill and grist mill at the falls of St. Anthony, 
about 1822, to supply the needs of the newly 
established fort, now called Fort Snelling, 
the scene differed little from that which Fa- 
ther Hennepin looked upon in 1680. The falls 
had retreated up stream, from Spirit island 
almost to their present position ; but the same 
unbroken wilderness stretched on either hand, 
crossed by the trails of the Indian and dotted 
by his tepees, but unchanged by the leveling 
hand of the white man. To-day, the great 
mills that crowd the river banks on either side, the million bushels; to-day the thirty-eight great elevators 
bridges that span its waters, the frequent whistle of the have a total capacity nearly thirty-fold as great, and 
the Pillsbury mills alone distribute to all parts 
of the world sixty carloads of manufactured 
flour every twenty-four hours. 


Scarcely more than a stone’s throw from 
the exposition building, where the general 
meetings of the N. E. A. are to be held, stands 
the Pillsbury A mill, the largest flour mill in 
the world, which consumes fifty-five car-loads 
of wheat daily, and turns out upon the market 
in the same time 16,000 barrels of flour. A 
permit easily obtained at the office admits the 
visitor any time during the day or night, and 
a courteous guide at once conducts him to the 
top floor of the building, and thence downward, 
explaining each process as he shows it, from 
the first cleansing of the wheat to the final 
packing of the flour in bags and barrels, and 
shipping in the freight cars that stand lined 
up on the tracks outside thedoor. Altho four 
hundred men are at work in the mill, besides 
two hundred girls employed in making “‘vitos,” 
Steel Arch Bridge and Exposition Building. neither wheat nor manufactured product is 

















Residence of the late Mr. C. A. Pillsbury. 
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ever touched by the hand. 
Automatic grain shovels 
unload the cars of wheat; 
elevators carry it to the 
top of the building, where 
automatic devices of vari- 
ous kinds hand it from 
one set of machines to an- 
other, until the pure white 
flour pours out from spouts 
into the bags and barrels 
waiting to receive it. The 
prettiest sight is in the 
plan-sifting room, where 
more than three hundred 
plan-sifters are at work, 
shaking the flour thru 
closed sieves. It is as tho 
scores of invisible grand- 
mammas were simultane- 
ously sifting flour for the 














Thanksgiving pudding. 
From the time the first 
permanent mill was built, 


Milling District from Above the Falls. 


the power of St. Anthony falls has been more and morein burys began their milling operations the hard wheat of 
requisition, until now the industrious waters are turn- the Northwest was considered the poorest grown; but 
ing the wheels of twenty-two great flour mills, besides under their encouragement experiments were made to 

















Tenth Avenue Bridge, Spirit Island, Stone Arch Bridge, and Falls. 


improve the flour manufactured fromit. These 
were so successful that the spring wheat of 
the Red River valley, and of the Northwest 
generally, is now recognized as the most nu- 
tritious and best suited to the manufacture of 
flour. 

Thus the opening up to farmers of that rich 
region has been made possible; and the for- 
tunes of Minneapolis and of the Red River 
valley are closely connected. In this pioneer 
work of opening up a new country, the names 
Pillsbury, Washburn, Christian, Morrison, and 
Crocker are conspicuous in the history of flour 
manufacture in Minneapolis. 





Official headquarters of the N. E. A. will be 
in the West hotel, this hostelry having agreed 
to grant the regular commercial rate, instead 
of the transient rate, to the school people. 

For the present, the headquarters of the 
local chairman, Mr. Willard G. Nye, are at 
room 633, Andrus building. 

The general sessions will be held in the ex- 
position auditorium, a building well adapted to 


many other factories. The total capacity of the flour Jarge gatherings,while the sectional meetings will be con- 
mills is 75,000 barrels of flour il the Pillsbury mills ducted in neighboring school buildings and churches. 


alone producing more than | 
1,400 barrels every hour. i 

The 40,000 horse power | 
furnished by the fallsis under | 
the control of the Pillsbury- | 
Washburn Company, as well | 
as the 10,000 horse power 
added by the dam recently 
constructed, just below the |@ 
Tenth avenue bridge. This — 
great water power is distribu- 
ted in part to the company’s |# 
mills, and the remainder to 
the many manufactories that 
rent it. All, however, use 
auxiliary steam powerintime —im 
of low water. 

The great flourindustry of 
Minneapolis and the devel- | , 
opment of the Northwest as an“= Se a ae 
a wheat producing region | i ae ie 
have advanced with even |@ a a a 














pace, the one reacting upon ———— 
the other. When the Pills- 


St. Anthony Falls in 18x09, 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Purposes of Carnegie Institution. 


The popular impression that the Carne- 
gie institution, to found which Andrew 
Carnegie has given $10,000,000 to the 
United States government, is to be a uni- 
versity, in the ordinary sense, is pro- 
nounced erroneous by Dr. Charles VD. 
Walcott, director of the geological survey 
and secretary of the incorporators. In 
order that the public may clearly under- 
stand the purposes of the institution, Dr. 
Walcott issued a statement which specifies 
its aims as follows: 

1. To increase the efficieney of the uni- 
versities and other institutions of learning 
thruout the country by utilizing and adding 
to their existing facilities,and by aiding 
teachers in the various institutions for ex- 
perimental and other work, in these institu- 
tions as far as may be advisable. 

2. To discover the exceptional man in 
every department of study, whenever and 
wherever found, and enable him by finan- 
cial aid to make the work for which he 
seems specially designed his life work. 

3. To promote original research, paying 
great attention thereto, as being one ot the 
chief purposes of this institution. 

4. To increase facilities for higher educa- 
tion. 

5. To enable such students as may find 
Washington the best point for their special 
Studies to avatl themselves of such advan- 
tages as may be open to them in the mu- 
seums, libraries, Jaboratories, observatory, 
meterological, piscicultural, and forestry 
schools and kindred institutions of the sev- 
eral departments of the government. 

6. To ensure the prompt publication and 
distribution of the results of scientific in- 
vestigation, a field considered to be highly 
important. 

These and kindred objects may be at- 
tained by providing the necessary appara- 
tus, by employing able teachers from vari- 
ous institutions 1n Washington and else- 
where, and by enabling men fitted for 
special work to devote themselves to it, 
thru salaried fellowships or scholarships, 
or thru salaries with or without pensionsin 
old age, or thru aid in other forms, to such 
men as continue their special work at seats 
of learning thruout the world. 

The meeting for organization of the 
board of trustees and the election of offi- 
cers has been called for January 29 at the 
office of the secretary of state, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Universal Alphabet. 


TACOMA, WaASsH.—The Washington 
State Teachers’ Association, at its meet- 
ing the last week in December, endorsed 
the bill introduced by Congressman Fran- 
cis W Cushman directing the president of 
the United States to invite other nations 
of the world to send delegates of their 
most distinguished scholars to an interna- 
tional conference to formulate an alphabet 
adapted to the uses of all languages. 

The resolutions adopted set forth the 
belief of the association that such legisla- 
tion would accomplish these things: (1) 
Facilitate international communication ; 
(2) aid foreign commerce ; (3) facilitate the 
learning of foreign languages ; (4) simplify 
the learning of the English language by 
foreign born citizens; (5) encourage the 
study of the English language in foreign 
countries; (6) establish uniform pronun- 
ciation of geographic names; (7) provide 
a simple, exact, co-ordinate, or parallel, or- 
thography of the English language tor the 
benefit of children; (8) fixa high and per- 
fect standard to which spelling reforms, 
the world over, may aspire. 


Entrance into West Point. 

A changein the regulations of the West 
Point Military academy provides that in 
lieu of the regular mental entrance exam- 
ination there will be accepted hereafter: 

(1) The properly attested examination 
papers of a candidate who receives his ap- 
pointment thru a public competitive wnit- 
ten examination covering the range of 
subjects prescribed in paragraph 21, 


(2) The properly attested certificate of 
graduation from a public high school in 
which the course of study together with 
the requirements for entrance, shall cover 
the range of subjects prescribed in para- 
graph 21. 

(3) A properly attested certificate that 
the candidate is a regular student of any 
incorporated college or university, with- 
out condition as to any subject mentioned 
in paragraph 21. 


Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The election of officers 
of the federation of commercial teachers 
developed a spirited contest on the last 
day of its sixth annual convention. Can- 
didates for the highest honor were Messrs. 
J. A. Lyons, of Chicago, and Durand R. 
Springer, of Michigan. Professor Lyons 
won by a small porate i He has been 
prominent in the councils of the federa- 
tion from the beginning. He is a lawyer 
whose specialty is commercial law. 

Mr. J. Clifford Kennedy, of Salem, Mass., 
was elected vice president, without oppo 
sition. Mr.Kennedy is a shorthand teacher 
of national reputation. He has served as 
president of the Shorthand Teachers’Asso- 
cistian, and has been active in the affairs 
of the federation. Mr. J. C. Walker, of 
Danville, Ill., received the vote for secre- 
tary, and Mr. C. A. Faust, of Chicago, for 
treasurer. 

Milwaukee was chosen as the place for 
the next meeting, in December 1902. 

Resolutions were adopted protesting 
against the ruling of the attorney general 
of the United States that the incorporated 
commercial schools of this country are not 
“institutions of learning ’ within the mean 
ing of the United States laws, which rul- 
ing deprives them of the benefit of a con- 
gressional enactment that was confessedly 
passed especially for their encouragement, 
and of which they have availed them- 
selves for nearly eight years. The com- 
mercial schools of the United States do 
not ask for government aid in conducting 
their business, but they do demand the 
right to disseminate their educational lit- 
erature thru the agency of the United 
States mails at the same postal rates as 
those allowed to other educational institu- 
tions. 

The new officers of the four associations 
that compose the federation are as follows : 

The National Business Teachers’ Assc- 
ciation—U. S. Frye, of Chicago, presi- 
dent; R. A. Brubeck, of New London, 
Conn., vice president; J. R. Crafton, of 
Quincy, IIll., secretary, and J. C. Walker, 
of Danville, []].; D. B. Van Meter, of 
Omaha, and R. L. Meredith, of Zanes 
ville, Ohio, executive committee. 

National Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—L. A. Arnold, of Chicago, president ; 
A. C. Van Sant, of Omaha, vice-president ; 
W. O. Davis, of Erie, Pa., secretary, and 
C. T. Platt, of Hoboken, N.J.; John R. 
Gregg, of Chicago, and Jerome B. Howard, 
of Cincinnati, executive committee. 

Penmanship Teachers’ Association—H. 
G. Healy, of New York, president; F. F. 
Musrush, of Cleveland, vice-president ; 
W.C. Schuppel], of Springfield, Ill., se- 
cretary, and A. M. Palmer, of Cedar 
Rapids, Mich.; C: P. Zaner, of Columbus, 
Ohio, and J. F. Fish, of Chicago, execu- 
tive committee. 

Private Commercial School Managers’ 
Association—Enos Spencer, of Louisville, 

resident ; Charles N. Smith, of Pitts- 
urgs vice-president; M. ]. Rohrbough, 
of Omaha, secretary, and Dr. H. M. Rowe 


of Baltimore; A. S. Parish, of Grand 

Rapids, Mich., and H. B. Henkle, of 

Springfield, Ill., executive committee. 
The Indiana Meeting. 


_ INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The general ses 
sion of the forty-eighth annual meeting of 


the Indian School Teachers’ Association 
met in this city Dec. 30 in the hall of repre- 
sentatives at the state house. Not less 
1,000 teachers, superintendents,and others 
interested in educational work were pres- 
ent. The association closed its work with 
the election of the following officers: 


Pres.—C. A. Prosser, of New Albany. 
Vice-Presidents—W. F. Axtell, of Wash- 
ington, C.M. McDaniel, of Madison, W. 
D. Kerlin, of Knightstown, J. B. Pearcey, 
of Anderson, L. |. Hamilton,of Rensselaer, 
J. W. Hostetler, of Shipshewana. 


Sec’y-Treas.—W. P. Hart,of Covington. 
Rec. Secry.—Miss Leva Foster, of Edin- 
burg: Executive Committee—Charles N. 
Peak, of Princeton, W. A. Hester, of 
Evansville, H. B. Wilson. of Salem, Chas. 
Waites,of Terre Haute, Milo H. Stuart, of 
Indianapolis, E. A. Huff, of Veedersburg, 
E. H. Andrews of Peru,George Worley, of 
Warsaw. 


Chicago Items. 


The Illinois Medical college has been 
moved to new quarters at the corner of 
Washington boulevard and Halsted street. 

The board of education at its meeting 
on December 27, having found great need 
of reorganization in the departments of 
music, drawing, and domestic science, 
and having found the present plan of su- 
pervision to be wasteful, inefficient, and 
prejudicial to discipline, called upon the 
superintendent for a report on these de- 
partments and recommendations for their 
better management. 


William B. Baker and Mrs. Minnie B. 
Baker have b-en elected to the positions 
of family instructor and assistant family 
instructor at the parental school, to fill the 
vacancies caused by the resignations of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Dodds. 


The annual report of State Superintend- 
ent Bayliss shows that the state of Illin- 
ois has nearly one million children in the 
public schcols, 485,350 boys and 427,284 
girls. The estimated value of school 
property is $50,839,941, and the average 
salary of teachers is $55.22. 

Chicago teachers are again in a state of 
doubt over the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of the school fund. The situation is filled 
with uncertainty, for the new June law is 
a puzzle and no one seems to know exactly 
what it means ur what its effect will be. 


Industrial School at Factory Door. 


A series of pictures was published ina 
recent number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
showing the interior of school-houses in 
Columbus, Georgia. One of these school 
buildings is a notable illustration of a 
sensible theory that may aptly be expressed 
in a paraphrase of the old saying about 
Mahomet: If the people cannot come to 
the schools, the schools will go to the 
people. 

There is in Columbus a large population 
of mill hands. Many children have hither- 
to been keptfrom school in order that they 
might carry their fathers’ and brothers’ 
dinners to them hotin the pails, but thirty 
minutes being allowed for the noonday 
meal. To meet these conditions the 
school management has established a 
primary industrial school almost at the 
very gates ofthe mills, and the hours have 
been so arranged that the children can 
attend school and yet perform their little 
labors at home. The morning session 
begins at 8 o’clock and closes at 10.45, and 
the afternoon session is from1 to 3.30 
o’clock. The teachers live in the building. 
Each room is equipped with all the needed 
facilities for instruction in household 
duties, and the manual training depart- 
ment is well furnished with tools and 
appliances. 

Mostof the equipment of this institution 
was the gift of George Foster Peabody, of 
New York. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The regular meeting of the New York 
Educational Council wii] be held on the 
morning of January 18, in law room No. 1, 
New York university, Washington square. 
The subject for discussion will be “ Non- 
sense in the School-Room,” Supt. Vernon 
L. Davey, of East Orange, N. J , will open 
the discussion, to be followed by Prin. 
Frank S. Coe, of East Orange; Supt. H. 
W. Foster, of South Orange; and Prin. 
D. A. Prest n, of Brooklyn, who will take 
up various phases of the subject. 


Edward Delevan Perry, Jay professor 
of Greek in Columbia university, has been 
chosen to succeed Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler as dean of the schoolof philosophy. 
The vacancy was caused by the elevation 
of Dr. Butler to the presidency of Colum- 
bia.to succeed Seth Low, now mayor of 
Greater New York. 

Professor Perry is a graduate of Colum- 
bia, class of ’75. He has been connected 
with the faculty of the university since 
1880, when he was made tutor in Greek 
and Sanscrit. In 1883 he was appointed 
instructor,and in 1891 professor of San- 
scrit, an office which he filled till 1895, 
when he was elected to fill the position of 
Jay professor of Greek. 

Professor Perry was instructor in Greek 
literature in the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens in 1900-’o1, 
and is now a member of the American 
Philological Association, the Society for 
the Pro notion of Hellenic Studies and the 
American Oriental Society. 


It is rumored at Columbia that the 
anonymous gift of $100,000 announced a 
week ago will be used as part of the $400,- 
000 required to erect a new college hall, 
which is much needed. 

The department of Germanic languages 
and literature announces that the Carl 
Schurz fellowship, carrying an annual 
stipend of $8oo, will be awarded for the 
first time in April. 


Board of Education. 


After persistent efforts extending over 
a period of several years, Auditor H. R. 
M. Cook, of the board of education, has 
succeeded in having his plans for the 
prompt payment of teachers adopted by 
the board. 

The plan, which has been fully explained 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, consists in hav- 
ing fines and deductions for absence run 
from the zoth to the zoth of each month, 
while the salary account runs from 3oth to 
30th or 31st. Deductions for absence be- 
tween the 2oth and the first, with the ex- 
ception of December, will be made in the 
succeeding. month. Pay rolls under this 
system will be made out by the principals 
on the 20th and sent direct to the auditor. 
The rolls will be printed eventually, so as 
to show names ot teachers, salary, experi- 
ence, etc. This, together with Mr. Cook’s 
tables of salary which now will be pre- 
sented also to Brooklyn principals, will 
make the preparation of pay rolls com- 
paratively easy. It is believed that the 
plan wilh make payment possible on the 
first or second of every month. The new 
system will be effective in Manhattan, 
Bronx and Brooklyn having already been 
adopted in Queens and Richmond. 

Atthe meeting of the board on Monday, 
a motion was adopted to the effect that 
the board of education approve a bill to be 
introduced into the legislature fixing the 
allowance per capita to the corporate 
schools at “‘ some definite figure.”’ Several 
conferences to determine a just allowance 
have been held with the corporate school 

eople, and a final meeting will be called 
or this week. The amount will be be- 
tween $15 and $20 per pupil. instead of $25 
to $35 as has been the rule for some years. 

The proceedings to acquire property at 
76-80 Mulberry street were abandoned, 
because the price, $:07,800, set by the 
commissioners of estimate was regarded 
as excessive. 


Katherine E. Coleman, formerly of the 
training department of Normal college, 
was retired at an annuity of $455. 


Dr. Hall on Present Issues. 


Pres. G. Stanley Hall,of Clark univer- 
sity, will deliver an address on “ Present 
Issues and Tendencies in Grammar and 
High School,” before the conference of 
Educational Workers, in the hall of the 
board of education, Jan. 18, at 3 o’clock. 


Advancement of Botany. 


At a meeting of the board of managers 
of the New York Botanical Gardens, held 
in the office of D. O. Mills, in the Mills 
building, No. 35 Wallstreet, Monday after- 
noon, it was reported that the number of 
species of plants in the conservatories and 
gardens is about 9,300, an increase of 
4,000 during the year. A collection of 
fossil plants, deposited with the garden by 
the trustees of Columbia university, has 
been set up in the museum building. In 
the year 1901 the specimens of all kinds 
received aggregated 61,614, and the num- 
ber now permanently incorporated in the 
several collections is 79,000. The total 
number of bound volumes in the library is 
(1,314, the additions in the year having 
been 2,482. 

Twenty-six students have worked in the 
laboratories. Many students of former 
years have secured good places in other 
institutions. 

The staff detailed to explore regions 
little known botanically has acquired many 
living plants for the garden. An explora- 
tion fund is needed to carry on this work. 

Treas. Charles F. Cox reported that 
contributions to the original maintenance 
fund have amounted to $750,000. Inview 
of the growing public interest in the in- 
stitution, Mr. Cox thought that an appeal 
should be made for financial aid,in the 
hope of adding $500,000 to the fund. If 
the additional appropriation of $150,000 
asked for by the committee of parks is 
made before spring, the most difficult work 
of building the garden and the park will 
be accomplished by the end of the present 

ear. 

* A gift of $500 from Andrew Carnegie 
was used to purchase the collection of A. 
Vigener, of Wiesbaden, Germany. A set 
of collections of Chinese and Formosan 
plants has been purchased also. 

By the payment of $100 each, fifteen 
persons qualified as life members, making 
the total number 100. 

The officers were re-elected as follows: 
D.O. Mills, president; Andrew Carnegie, 
vice-president ; Charles F. Cox, treasurer, 
and Dr. N. L. Britton, secretary. 





Two teachers’ institutes on the New 
York state schedule remain yet to be held, 
one at Bath and the other at Corning, 
Steuben county, both on February 3. The 
city institutes still to be conducted are 
scheduled as follows: Auburn, Geneva, 
and Binghamton, February 13-14; Hor- 
nellsville, Olean, and Niagara Falls, Febru- 
ary 20-21; Ogdensburg, Watertown, and 
Oswego, February 27-28; Rome and Am- 
sterdam, March 6-7. 


Jersey City School Board. 

Jersey City’s Mayor, Mark A.Fagan, has 
completed his list of members for the 
board of education, as follows : 

Director-at large—Charles D.Ridgeway; 
first ward—Henry C. Klute; second ward 
—Jobn F. Moran; third ward—John H. 
Ward; fourth ward—William A. Lewis; 
fifth ward—John R. Tracey; sixth ward— 
Lipman P. Lyons; seventh ward—Her- 
bert Stratford; eighth ward—Murray E. 
Ramsay; ninth ward—John H. Coyle; 
tenth ward—Edward W. Gilmore; eleventh 
ward—Julius Berger; Directors Lewis, 
Tracey, and Egbert are holdover mem- 
bers. Directors Ward and Berger were 
a. and the others are new mem- 
ers. 
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The political complexion is seven Re- 
publicans and six Democrats. The board 
organized Thursday evening by electing 
Tohn H. Ward, Republican, as president. 

The old board had a farewell banquet 
at the Carteret club, having as invited 
guests ex-Mayor Hoos, Supt. Henry Sny- 
der, Clerk Wiseman, and Supervising 
Architect Rowland. The board has cer- 
tainly served the people well and has left 
a record for reform and non partizanship 
worthy to be emulated by future boards. 


The New Jersey Senatorship. 


TRENTON, N. J.—In the first days of the 
session of the New Jersey legislature the 
advantage in the fight for the seat of the 
late United States Senator Sewell is dis- 
tinctly with John F. Dryden, who goes into 
the contest with seventeen votes pledged 
to him. 

Mr. Dryden is more than sixty years old 
but he has the mental and physical activity 
of aman in the very midway of an ener- 
getic life. He is recognized generally as 
a man who measures fully up to the sena- 





torial stature, and who possesses the edu- 
cation, the ability, the experience, and 
the temperament to make a senator of 
whom the people of New Jersey would be 
proud. 

John F. Dryden is president of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, 
whose wonderful success and rapid prog- 
ress in this important field of protection 
to the family has been, and is, a notable 
incident in the history of insurance, and a 
tribute to the wise and energetic manage- 
ment of Mr. Dryden and his associates. 
He was born on August 7, 1839, in Farm- 
ington, Me., and was educated for the law. 
At Yale he devoted himself so closely to 
study that his health failed, and on the ad- 
vice of his physicians he abandoned his 
college course. Eventually he recovered, 
and entered with his customary energy 
into business and public affairs. 

Mr. Dryden was one of the founders of 
the Fidelity Trust Company, started fif- 
teen years ago; he is largely interested in 
the North Jersey Street Railroad Com- 
pany, and is one of the three owners of 
the Newark and South Orange line, a sub- 
sidiary Company of the North Jersey sys- 
tem. 

In politics Mr. Dryden has been all his 
life a faithful Republican. He was one of 
the New Jersey Republican electors in 
1896 and again in 1g00. Once before he 
was a candidate for a senatorial seat— 
when the term of Senator Smith expired— 
but he did not exert himself to obtain it, 
and gave no encouragement to his friends. 
Until now he has made no effort to enter 
public office, having been too much en- 
grossed in his business enterprises to 
spare much time to politics. But he has 
been a regular contributor to the party or- 
ganization, as he has been to religious and 
charitable works. 
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AA Special Invitation. 


Visit the Teachers’ Book Store. 





Can the Teacher Advance ? 


Mr. Wickersham, when superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
schools, said, ** The great stone at the door of our schools that 
bars their resurrection is the unwillingness of the teachers to 
make further advancement.” 

When it was determined, sixty years ago, to improve the 
schools of New York state the whole effort was directed 
towards improving the teachers. 

The special effort of this paper has been to put the teacher 
on higher ground. It began by urging the teachers to read 
books relating to education. The ‘newer set” graduates of 
normai schools and the liberally educated that were coming 
into the school-rooms saw that the argument was unanswer- 
able and began to read books that discussed education. 


How to Advance. 


When Colonel Parker was asked to explain how he had put 
the schools of Quincy, Mass., on such a pinnacle that they were 
visited by 13,000 in one year, he replied, “I got every book 
on education I[ could find and read it.” We have noted the 
transfer of numerous teachers, during the past twenty-five 
years, from the post of assistant to that of principal or super- 
intendent, and in every case the reason assigned was that they 
had made a special study of education. 

The instances that illustrate this point crowd upon us; we 
have room for but two: 

A young man became an assistant teacher in a Southern 
city ; he organized a club to discuss educational questions, but 
only six joined it; at the end of the year he entered another 
field; the superintendency becoming vacant he was invited 
back, the president of the school board saying, ‘“‘ Men of that 
sort are bound to be leaders.” His first act was to propose 
the formation of a pedagogical library. 

A German teacher, speaking our language imperfectly, was 
employed in a parochial school at a very moderate salary. It 
became known in the town that he was the owner of a large 
number of pedagogical books, and he was asked to teach in 
the public schools when a vacancy occurred; he afterwards 
became superintendent. 

The assertion that special and continuous study by the 
teacher zs i the air will not be denied by anyone who under- 
stands the situation. 

The principal of one of the famous private schools in New 
York city remarked to the publishers, ‘‘ My faith ina teacher 
increases very considerably when I know he is reading con 
cerning his business.” 


What Books. 


(1) To give teachers an idea of the rich stores of educational 
knowledge we publish a handsome catalog which is sent free 
on application. 

(2) We publish seven Teachers Libraries ; these cost from $3 
to $20. each. 

(3) In addition, we publish the ‘‘ How to Teach” Library ; 
now numbering 20 vols., each 25 cents. 

Our advice is either to purchase one of the libraries or selec- 
tions from them; in the latter case, not to cease buying.— Edu- 
cation is not one of the greatest subjects it is re greatest sub- 
ject for human contemplation. 

We hardly deem it possible that any reader owns no book on 
education. Madame Kraus-Boelte,who holds the distinguished 
place of leader in the Kindergarten field in America, if not in 
the world, lately said, * I can scarcely find time to sleep; there 
is so much study needed upon educational matters.” She is 
the owner ofa most valuable collection of books pertaining to 
education. A Kindergarten teacher said: ‘When I hear 
her speak my constant regretis that I did not graduate under 
her.” Sheevidently has something to say. 

The old schoolmaster needed no apparatus for his school- 
room labor save a stout ruler. ‘‘ The newer set” own books that 
disclose the nature of the child and the means by which he is 
educated ; for example, Pres. Stanley Hall’s ‘‘ Story of a Sand 
Pile "(25c.) and ‘‘ Contents of Children’s Minds,” (25c.) These 
reveal things the “ old set’ never dreamed of. 

Among the books that should be owned by every teacher in 
the Kindergarten, Primary,Grammar or High school are these: 


First Set. 

Parker's Talks on Teaching. $7.00 
Spencer's Education. 1.00 

urrie’s Early Education, 1.25 
Perez’ First Three Years. 1.50 
Quick's Educational Reformers. 1.00 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.50 
P wyne's Lectures on Education I 00 
Page’s Theory and Practice. 1.00 
Welch’s Teachers’ Psychology. - 1.25 
Osterman’s Educational Interest. 7.00 


This list of ten books contains ten gems of educational liter- 
ature. The professional teacher should aim eventually to own 


them all. Those who do not own any should begin this 

glorious year by buying one. Of the first on the list, Dr. 

William T. Harris, the U.S. Commissioner of Education, says : 

“Tt is like gold.” Thesame remark could be made of the rest. 
The Second Set. 

There are other books that cost less than those just named, 

but are of the highest value ; they usually diseuss a single sub- 
ject; these cost from 15 cents to $1. each. 


Payne’s Nature Study Soc. 
Browning's Aspects of Education. 25¢. 
Rooper’s Apperception. 25¢. 
Hlall’s Contents of Children’s Minds. 25¢. 
Huntington's Unconscious Tuttion,. 15¢. 
Browning's Educational Theortes. 50¢. 
Kelloge’s How to Manaee Busy Work. 25¢. 
Dean's The Geography Class. 25¢. 
Woodhull’s Simple Experiments. 50¢. 
Dewey’s Educational Creed. 156. 


These are selections from a list of about 100 of the smaller 
books on education. No one will make a mistake who,buys 
any or all of these. 


Concerning Small Books 

Twenty-five years ago there were no small books on educa- 
tion ; it was found that ambitious girls felt the need of reading 
and studying concerning education, but hesitated where the 
price of the book was $1.50. To meet this condition we have 
published many precious monographs at 15 cents each; among 
the first was that incomparable little book Bishop Huntington’s 
“ Unconscious Tuition.” The teacher who does not own it is 
an unfortunate person. 

Does it Pay ? 

Does it pay to have a knowledge of educational principles 
independent of, and in addition to, a knowledge of the subjects 
one is teaching? This is a question that nearly every one will 
ask —— when he has read thus far. It is a right question 
to ask. 

It certainly is a fact that some teachers far surpass others 
and yet have no more knowledge of subject matter. If they 
are carefully observed it will be found that they have a philo- 
sophy of education and proceed upon it. When Horace 
Mann was asked to name the principal of the Albany, New 
York, normal school he pointed out David P. Page, of New- 
buryport, saying, ‘He understands teaching ” Yet there were 
many other brilliant schoolmasters in Massachusetts at that 
time; he passed all by for Mr. Page, because he understood 
teaching. I\tcertainly paid Mr. Page to “understand” teach- 
ing and it has paid the world that he was selected. 

Why is Teaching Honored ? 

There certainly is a rising tide in education; teachers are 
far more honored than they were and the reason is that they 
have begun to display a professional spirit; they meet for dis- 
cussion; they hold summer schools; they strive to know foun- 
dation principles. Teachers’ agencies say that no normal 
graduate need to go without a situation; the people evidently 
believe in normal schools. 

A real normal school is one where the teacher studies the 
science and art of teaching. The people see that the gradu- 
ates of these schools are not mere reciting posts; that they 
understand the work they are doing. We conclude then that 
teaching is honored because a great many of the profession 
are reading and studying concerning education. 

Our Invitation to You. 

The publishers cordially invite you to visit their rooms at 61 
East Ninth street (near Wanamaker’s), and inspect the collec- 
tion of books and Teachers’ Helps there to be seen. 

Note I. 

While in Philadelphia lately we stepped into a booxstore de- 
voted largely to Biblical literature and was surprised to see so 
many ladies at the counters ; it almost looked like a ‘bargain 
day ” at a dry goods store. Our friend in reply to an inquiry 
said : ‘‘ They are Sunday-school teachers.” We could hardly 
help asking ourselves, “ Do the teachers who teach five days 
in a week possess an equal desire to see what they can find to 
aid them in their work, and then, too, that array of deeply in- 
terested ones do their work for nothing—and put something 
into the contribution box besides ! 

Note II. 

While in Chicago lately we noted the great number of 
teachers that visited Mr. Flanagan’s store (our Western agency) 
between three and five o’clock each afternoon; and that crowd 
the place especially on Saturdays. Besides coming from the 
suburbs to the dry-goods stores they make a point to visit the 
“ educational headquarters.” 

Bear in mind that we have the very same books and_ other 
teachers’ helps that are displayed in Chicago, only a larger 
variety. 

(Continued on page 84.) 
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Does Not Disappoint. 


The New Discovery for Catarrh Scems 
to Possess Remarkable Merit. 


A new catarrh cure has recently ap- 
peared which so far as tested has been re- 
markably successful in curing all forms of 
catarrh, whether in the head, throat, bron- 
chial tubes, or in stomach and liver. 

The remedy is in tablet torm, pleasant 
and convenient to take, and no special 
secrecy is maintained as to what it con- 
tains, the tablet being a scientific combi- 
nation of blood root, red gum, and similar 
valuable and harmless antiseptics. 

The safe and effective catarrh cure may 
be found at any drug store under the name 
of Stuart's Catarrh Tablets. 

Whether the catarrh is located in the 
nose. throat, bronchial tubes, or stomach 
the tablets seem to act with equal success, 
removing the stuffy feeling in head and 
nose, clearing the mucous membrane of 
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throat and trachea from catarrhal secre- 
tions, which cause the tickling, coughing, 
hawking, and gagging so annoying to every 
catarrh sufferer. 

Nasal catarrh generally leads to ulcera- 
tion, in some cases to such an extent as to 
destroy the nose entirely and in many old 
cases of catarrh the bones of the head be- 
come diseased. Nasal catarrh gradually 
extends to the throat and bronchial tubes 
and very often to the stomach, causing 
that very obstinate trouble, catarrh of the 
stomach. 

Catarrh is a systemic poison, inherent in 
the blood, and local washes, douches, 
salves, inhalers,and sprays can have noef- 
fect on the real cause of the disease. An 
internal remedy which acts upon the blood 
is the only rational treatment and Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets is the safest of all inter- 
nal remedies, as well as the most conve- 
nient and satisfactory from a medical 
standpoint. 

Dr. Eaton recently stated that he had 
successfully used Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
in old chrunic cases, even where ulcera- 
tion had extended so far as to destroy the 
septum of the nose. He says, “I am 
pleasantly surprised almost every day by 
the excellent results from Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets. It is remarkable how effectually 
they remove the excessive secretion and 
bring about a healthy condition of the 
mucous membranes of the nose, throat, 
and stomach.” 

All druggists sell complete treatment of 
the tablets at fifty cents, and a little book 
giving the symptoms and causes of the va- 
rious forms of catarrh, will be mailed free : 
oy. < eet F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 

ich. 





READE RS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 


Boston, Mass.—The Brimmer school 
association held its twenty-fitth annual 
meeting and dinner at Young’s, on Janu- 
ary 9, with 105 members present. Many 
o1 them showed the frosts of time in their 
hoary heads, yet all renewed their youth 
in reminiscences of school days, under the 
leadership of Pres. E. L. Underwood. The 
principal address wasgiven by Mr. Quincy 
E. Dickerman, master of the school, who 
called attention to the fact that only one 
teacher now remains in the school who 
was in it when he began his work. He 
pointed out the many changes that have 
come to the course of study in these later 
years and showed the tendency to broaden 


pupils, 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—At the last meet- 
ing of the board of overseers of Harvard 
university Mr. Thomas N. Carver, Ph. D., 
was elected professor of political economy, 
to take eflect September 1, next. This is 
a promotion from assistant professorship 
in due course, for satisfactory service. 


Quincy, Mass. At the last meeting 
of the school cominittec, Miss Mary L. 
Conway resigned her position in the Wil- 
lard school, and her resignation was ac- 
cepted. Miss Minnie G. Robbins was 
elected a teacher in the John Hancock 
school; and Miss Grace Eaton to a posi- 
tion in the Quincy school. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Prof A. G. Hark- 
ness, who holds the chair of Roman liter- 
ature and history, Brown university, has 
been chosen professor of Latin for one 
year in the American School of Classical 
Studies at Rome. If the corporation cf 
the university consents to his absence he 
will commence his duties September 1. 
The school at Rome was founded in 1881, 
and Professor Harkness’ father, the author 
of so many classical books, has been one 
of the managers from the beginning. 
Father and son have been associated in 
the preparation of several books on clas- 
sical literature. 


Harvard has given up the teaching of 
veterinary medicine, and has sent those 
students who have not completed the 
course to the Pennsylvania school in Phil- 
adelphia, The department did not prove 
sufficiently popular to justify its mainte- 
nance. 


The annuat banquet of the Northwestern 
association of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology will be held about the first 
of March. 

George W. Knight, instructor in chem- 
istry in the Institute of Technology, has 
gone to Cienfuegos, Cuba, where he will 
hold the position of chief chemist on a 
large sugar plantation. 

The departmentof education of Harvard 
college has been removed to new and 
adequate quarters in the Lawrence build- 
ing. 

Boston, MAss.—William O. Perkins, 
one of the best-known musicians in the 
country, died on Jan. 13, at the home for 
aged men, No. 33 West Springfield street. 
He was born in 1831. Among his services 
to the musical world was the organization 
of the first male quartet for concert sing- 
ingin America. In 1858 he became con- 
ductor at the Boston Music Hall, where 
he conducted many musical festivals. For 
many years he was a member of the board 
of governors of the Handel and Haydn 
society. Then he went to London, and 
having returned from there recently, he 
entered the home. His published works 
number sixty volumes, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass —To put a quietus 
upon the reports widely circulated that the 
free and unrestricted uses of intoxicating 
liquors at the Harvard Union will be per- 
mitted, a statement has been issued from 
the president’s office. of which the follow- 
ing is the essestial part: . 

The question had recently been raised 
whether ciubs which held occasional meet- 
ings in private rooms in Cambridge, at 
which beer and ale were served with other 
refreshments, should be allowed similar 
privileges in those rooms. 

These rooms are entirely distinct from 
the rest of the club, and persons not mem- 
bers of the club attending meetirgs in them 
are not allowed access to the other parts 
of the house. The recent action of the 
trustees was merely a permissive one, pro- 
vided no improper use should be made of 
such liberty and provided the use of liquor 
was not associated thereby with the gen- 
eral uses of the Union. The trustees of 
of the Union do not approve the use of in- 
toxicating liquors by student organiza- 
tions. So far as the Union itself 1s con- 
cerned, it is a total abstinence organiza- 
tion. 
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” Ty a 
CGured—32 Years o 
Awful Pile Agony. 


~->ioux Falls,S. D., Fec. 18, 1901. “ For 
32 years I suffered constantly from pro- 
truding piles and finally had to abandon 
my trade of stone-mason. Four months 
ago I began using Pyramid Pile Cure, and 
before I had used up one 6oc. box the dis- 
ease had tntirely disappeared and there is 
no sign of its ever returning. I am com- 
pletely cured. F. Capps, 216 N. Minne 
sota Ave.” Sold by all druggists, soc. a 
box. Book, “Piles, Causes and Cure,” 
mailed free. Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 








ndergarten 
Ragazine: 


Fine Arts Building 
Chicago 


Tells its readers about the Kinder- 
garten Ways of Training Young 
Children, about Mothers’ Meetings, 
Social Settlements, Manual Train- m 
ing, Vacation Schools, Public Play 
Grounds, Children’s Singing and 
Playing Games, Educational Con- 
gresses; in short, all that concerns 
the Democratic in Education. Pub- 
lished monthly, illustrated. $2.00 
per year HHH HHH SH Ht HM 








KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE 
COMPANY 











A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 
e 


(INCORPORATED) 


Official outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


Spalding’s Official Athletic Goods are standard of 
quality and are recognized as such 4 all the leading 
organizations controlling sports, which invariably 
adopt Spalding’s Goods as the best. 

THE SPALDING Official League Base Ball, Official 
Intercollegiate Foot Ball, Official Gaelic and Associ- 
ation Foot Balls, Official Basket Ball, Official Indoor 
Base Ball, Official Poio Ball, Official Athletic Imple- 
ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 

Insist upon getting Spalding’s goods and refuse to 
sevens anything that is offered oo “Just as good as 
Spalding’s.” 


Handsomely illustrated catalogue of athletic goods mailed 
Sree to any address, 
A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. 
New York Chicago Denver 





SS AA 

KIDDER'S PASTILLES, ssi: Asthma, 
STOWELL & CO. or by mail, 85 cents. 

| Charlestown, Mass. 





Philadelphia Items. 


Provost Harrison, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has announced the receipt 
of $2,500 ftom William Ivins, for the new 
medical laboratories; $2,500 from James 
Hay, for the new eng ae | departments, 
and $500 from Ralph C. Stewart, of the 
class of ’99, towards a building for the 
department of law. 

The Public Ledger Almanac for 1902, 
published by the Public Ledger, of Phila- 
delphia, 1s just out. itis concise, conve- 
nient, and filled with information, most of 
it of special value to the resident or visitor 
to Philadelphia. It is given free to read- 
ers of the Leager. 


Shortage in Supplies. 

On account of the action of councils in 
appropriating only $125,000 (the lowest 
amount in ten years) instead of the $170,- 
ooo asked for by the board of education 
for purchase of supplies. There will be 
a shortage of school books, stationery, etc., 
in the public schools this year. The 
teachers have been directed, therefore, to 
make requisition for not more than four- 
fifths of their apportionment. It has been 
the practice to restrict requisitions to 
two-thirds of the appropriation, prior to 
the summer vacation. 

Secretary Hammond says there are 
1,500 more children in the schools this 
year than last, and this apparently small 
increase in the population he said is un- 
doubtedly attributable to the prevailing 
trade prosperity. 

It was stated also that for many years 
the schools have been inadequately fur- 
nished with supplies because of councils’ 
retusal, year by year, to - ig one the 
amount asked by the board. During the 
last three years the shortage in supplies 
was said to have been especially pro- 
nounced. 

At its last eam ew board adopted a 
resolution asking that an additional $45,- 
ooo be appropriated; and also requesting 
a further appropriation of $2,000 for tem- 
porary help in the schools. The pro- 
jected loan of $1,200,000 will not be avail- 
able to relieve the shortage of supplies, 
for its specific purpose is the erection of 
school-houses. 

The estimate ot $393,85@ for alterations, 
improvements, and repairs, was cut down 
by the councils to $80,000. 


Here and There. 


HAmpPToON, VA.—Hampton institute will 
celebrate, on January 26, the anniversary 
of the birth of its founder, the late Gen. 
s. CG ney Dr. Franklin Carter, 
ex-president of Williams college, will de- 
liver the principal address. General Arm- 
strong served with distinction in the civil 
war and received the title of brevet briga- 
dier general when he left the service at 
the close of the war. He was an officer of 
the freedmen’s bureau under Gen. O. O. 
Howard, and founded Hampton institute 
in 1868, 

Many persons have wondered at the 
perfect command of English displayed by 
Wu Ting lye the Chinese minister at 
Washington. His fluency in this speech 
is readily explained by the fact that a 
great part of his education was obtained 
in a Presbyterian school in China, where 
his parents placed him for instruction at a 
formative period in his youth. 








Aching Joints 


In the fingers, toes, arms, and other 
parts of the body, are joints that are 
inflamed and swollen by rheumatism— 
that acid condition of the blood which 
affects the muscles also. 

Sufferers dread to move, especially 
after sitting or lying long, and their 
condition is commonly worse in wet 
weather. 

“Tt has been a long time since we have 
been without Hood’s Sarsaparilla. My 
father thinks he could not do without it. 
He has been troubled with rheumatism 
since he was a boy, and Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the only medicine he can take that 
will enable him to take his place in the 
field.” Miss Apa Dory, Sidney, Lowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove the cause of rheumatism—no 
outward application can. Take them. 


ears 


is not only the best soap 
for toilet and bath but also 
Pears was 








for shaving. 
the inventor of shaving- 
stick soap. 


Established over 100 years. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMP’Y 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 





“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


As0GHS,...nscccscssccccsscccesd SESeG aoe! SR 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders.,...... 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


e Saves Time and Labor e 


BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you mueh 
drudgery andmany hours of time. It is in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple pian of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any school, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupilsin a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking pupil’s record, 
Sample page on request. Price, 25 cents, 














EB. L, KBLLOGG & CO,, 61 East oth St., New York 





“Trmay be true what some men say, 


Itmaun be true 


PUBLIC 





whata men say,” 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, 


OR MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER 


Removes 
Tan, Pi m 
ples, Freckles, 

oth-Patches 
Rash and skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish 


of 58 years; no 
other has, and 
si is so harmless 
KSS$ K we taste it to 
RK HPN “ be sureit 
. . 1 properly 
made. Accept no counterfeit of similarname. The 
distinguished Dr. L.A Sayre said toa lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): ‘As you ladies will use 
pone gS iaratanms a Cream’ as Pane 
as mm ful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T_HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New York 
For sale by all Droggiste, and Fancy Goods Dealers 
ee a the U. 8.. Canadas, and Europe. Also found 
in N. Y. City at R. H. Macys ‘Wanamaker’s, and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. eware of Base Imitations. 
— Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling 
e same, 











Best 2 Most Economical 


Use only % 
usual quantity 


Soci 





In absolutely alt tigh 1-1b. trade-mark bags, J om al 


vor indefinitely, even 


Other Good Coffees - 12 to 15¢ a lh. 

Excollent Teas “ss, 30, 35, 50¢ a Ib. 

Eig Caney BUtter at Cost 
Mai or ’PHONE OrDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
For New CATALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 


The Creat American Tea Co, 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


CORNER CHURCH STREET 
P.O Box 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 























THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES. 


The Study of Ivanhoe, singlecopies - ~- $ .65 
Tencopiesormore,each- - - - .55 
An edition for high schools, with text. 
The Study of Romola - - - - - .50 
The Study of Henry Esmond - - - - . 
The Study of Idylisofthe King - - - .50 
«0:0 MONE 00 ss 


H. A. DAVIDSON, I Sprague Place, Albany, N.Y. 


Blackboard 
Stencils #« # 


are the cheapest handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORE 


RWrew xAdeas 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Notwithstanding the full list of entertainment books 
that we alpeaty have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, fresh and original, for school celebrations. Manu- 
scripts for dialogs, drills, and marches, plays, musica: 

i t tableaux, &c.will receive prompt 
and careful consideration. Should they meet our n 
they will be taken for publication on liberalterms. Let 
us hear what you have. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 6I E, 9th St.,.New York 

















Sir William McDonald, of Ontario, who 
has for many years been a generous patron 
of educational institutions in Canada, has 
placed $125,000 at the disposal of the On- 
tario government for the erection of build- 
ings at the Guelph Agricultural college. 
The specific purpose of this gift is to give 
instruction to school teachers in the ele- 
ments of nature study and domestic sci- 
ence. Principal Mills, of Guelph college, 


d| will make a visit to the United States to 


get ideas for the new buildings. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The students 
of the medical department of Grant uni- 
versity in mass meeting last Thursday de- 
demanded by a unanimous vote the re- 
moval of the Rev. Dr. R. J. Cooke, profes- 
sor of historical theology. Dr. Cooke had 
aroused the ire of the students by an at- 
tack on Southern women, in an article 
written byhim for a religious paper, in 
which he charged the Daughters of the 
Confederacy with teaching treason. 

Grant university is under the control of 
the Southern Educational Society and the 
Freedman’s Aid Society, of the Northern 

ee _ mee: 


Methodist church. Ss aden — 


At the annual dinner of the Williams 
college alumni, of New York, at Delmon- 
ico’s, January 7, Prof. John Haskell Hew- 
itt, acting president of the college, made 
an appeal for money. He said that Wil- 
liams needed a million dollars to put the 
college in the position it merits, the special 
needs at this time being a new chapel, an 
administration building, the endowment 
of two new chairs, and a fund for the sup- 


port of aged professors. | sx ee 


FIOBOKEN, N. J.—Andrew Carnegie has 
offered to give a free public library to 
West Hoboken, if the people of the town 
will raise eneugh money to maintain it 
properly. tm ' @E 


ITHaca, N, Y.—The eighth annual con- 
test at Cornell universlty for the’94 memo- 
rial prize in debate was won by Floyd 
Leslie Carlisle, of Watertown, who sup- 
ported the negative side of the question: 

“ Resolved, That the United States 
should resist by force, if need be, the colo- 


| nization of any part of South America by 
| any European Power.” 


The same question will be debated by 
Cornell and Columbia on March 7, Colum- 
bia supporting the affirmative and Cornell 
the negative side. 


The January number of the Hirsch 
Scheol Journal, published by the students 
of the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural and 
Industrial school, at Woodbine, N. J., con- 
tains many items of interest to the friends 
of the institution. Jacob Kotinsky con- 


0 | tributes an instructive article on the mos- 


quito. 


The Four Track News, which is an out- 
growth of the now famous “Four Track 
Series’ of books of travel and education 
issued by the New York Central railroad, 
has been enlarged to the proportions of a 
magazine. The January number, in yel- 
low cover, and effectively illustrated, con- 
tains sixty-four pages filled with articles 
descriptive and historical, together with 
carefully selected information concerning 
transportation and industrial development, 
all relieved and, so to speak, spiced with 
humor and poetry, to suit the varied tastes 
of readers. 

The plan upon which the magazine will 
be conducted from this time on insures it 
a place among the popular publications of 
the day, for it is novel and singular, as are 
all the books and pamphlets that issue 
under the name of George H. Daniels, the 
New York Central’s resourceful general 
passenger agent. 


The “ Lights to Literature” calendar for 
1902, artistically printed and illuminated 
in red and green, has been issued by Rand, 
McNally & Co. Its name is taken from 
the well-known series of school readers 

ublished by this house. There are nine 
fooks in the series. 





efloenot) 
Constable K3(o, 


Cotton 
Wash Fabrics. 


Plain and Embroidered Panama Suitings, 
Pongee Tissues, Figured Swisses, 


Embroidered Batistes, Mulls, 
and Nainsooks. 


Printed Irish Dimities, 
Linen Lawns, and Mulls. 


French Piques, Croquet Checks. 
David and John Anderson’s 
Ginghams and Cheviots. 
Silk Ginghams, 


Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK 





SPECIAL COURSES 


in school music and in training the boy voice, 
for special teachers, supervisors, and music 
students. Lectures and practical work. or 
circular and terms address, 
FRANCIS E. HOWARD, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Author of “ Child-voice in Binging" and other worke, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Chureh.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, ~ - Proprietors 








At the End of Your Journey yon will find 
: it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts, : 
k Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. ¢ 
4 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 4¢d St. Depot free 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
Sxoonexererenexerenesenxeex 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 23d St., N.Y. City. 





Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


Dr. Victor C. Bell, ‘S.Mapiox Avz- 


Author of “Popular Essays on the Oare of the Teeth 
and Month” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 

Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, especially 


Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up T h 





eeth and Mout 


Special prices to teach A int ts to suit the 
con i oft 





hers may be arranged. 








READERS will confer a favor by 
mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


Revised and Enlarged and 
Brought up to date with 
New Maps and New 
Plates throughout 


HE entire work has been revised 
and its scope extended; many 
new features added, new maps made expressly for it, 

and the complete history of the world’s past croua! tup to 
the close of the century. 

The contents of these volumes consist of the choicest 
excerpts in the very words of the best historians, covering 
the history of all countries and subjects, 

All has been carefully referenced, cross-referenced, and 
systemized, so that historical information upon all subjects 
fag A be quickly found, thus saving time, labor, and thought 
by its plan of “‘ Ready-Reference.”’ 

It is simply unapproachable in the following features— 


I. The Attractiveness and A uthoritativeness of 
its Literature. 
IL. The Simplicity and Efficiency of its Unique 
System of Ready and Cross Reference. 
El. The Philosophy, the Inter-Relations, and the 
Sequential Features of History. 


No other work has ever received such enccmiums, em- 
phasizing so many and so varied points of excellence, and 
none can take its place because it enters upon a field never 
before occupied. 

It has proved itself a boon to the student and a delight 
to the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the 
leading schools, colleges, and universities of the United 
States. It is a work for the years to come and gives the 
contents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, of 
more than twelve thousand volumes of history. 

Write for circular and sample pages giving full in- 


formation. Experienced Solicitors Employed. 
Tue C. A. NicHo1rs Co., Springfield, Mass. 














STETANOS: 


STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that 
they have been officially appointed by patents 





and diplomas, which are displayed for public in- 
spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: 
His Majesty, Nicholas II., Czar of Russia. 


His Majesty, William II., Emperor of Germany and Kiang 
of Prussia, 


His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 


Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. 


Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 


His Majesty, Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway. 
His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy. 

His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia. - 

Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. 





Lilustrated Catalogues mailed free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms: 
STEINWAY HALL, ARCADE BUILDING, 
107 and 109 East I4h Street, Fifth Avenue, cor. 46th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





A Special Invitation. (Continued from page 80.) 
Note III. 

In Boston, Saturday is emphatically the “ Teachers’ Day; ” 
they come in from iailes around and are to be found some part 
of the day at the “school supply” stores especially at Ham- 
mett’s—our Eastern agency. This does not mean stores where 
desks, etc., are to be found, but those keeping such things as 
are found on our counters—aids to teaching. 

Note IV. 

One class of teachers has cheered us by their presence since 
1874—‘‘ The Sisters.” They wish to see the new books on 
education, and we think, judging from our experience, that the 
pedagogical libraries in their schools are constantly growing. 
Tho they make no noise about it, the Catholic teachers, by 
close study of all discoveries in education and by availing 
themselves of all helps, contrive, without the aid of the state 
or city, to have schools of wonderful excellence; we speak of 
what we know. 

Visit Us. 


We extend a most cordial invitation to you to visit our 
rooms. We have established at 61 East Ninth street, the 
TEACHERS’ BOOK STORE. There are materials here of incal- 
culable value to you. One of the prominent publishers of the 
eity lately said, “1 do not see how the teachers can help but 
come in here.” Neither do we. Yetthere are many who have 
not inspected the valuable zoth century helps that we have on 
our tables and counters. 

The Educational Bookstore. 

At 61 East Ninth street is the only educational bookstore in 
the city ; it has everything about education; every new book 
on education can be had here, and just as cheap as at the pub- 
lishers of it. Weshall be glad to have you come; come and 
bring your friends; come often ; come every time you come to 
see our neighbors, John Wanamaker or John Daniell, both 
men of mark in their respective lines; if you are not interested 
in educational literature you should come and get interested ; 
if you are interested, here is the place where you will be made 


happy. 
Our Periodicals. 

We send you a copy of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, the sterlin 
educational weekly; we publish Zhe 7eachers’ [nstitute an 
The Primary School, the ablest monthlies in the world. If you 
are not a subscriber to one of these you are without A tgeeom J 
that would greatly increase your pewer and skill in the school- 
room. With sincere wishes for your welfare, E. L. KELLOGG 
& Co., 61 East Ninth street,New York. 





PAYNE’S NATURE 
STUDY BOOKS 





Popular—Because Practical 





100 LESSONS IN NATURE AROUND MY 
SCHOOL-HOUSE, 


By Frank O. Payne, the famous specialist on science teaching, 
has proved itself one of the most successful works for general 
use in all kinds of schools where nature study has come to be an 
essential part of the work. It is the book that has helped thou- 
sands of teachers. It indicates a method and gives many model 
lessons that have proved successful in the author’s own school, 
suggests to teachers many ways of making the work of greatest 
value as well as interest and is fully illustrated. Size: 7 1-2x5 
inches. 49 illustrations. Cloth. Bound in two colors and gold. 
Price, $1 00. Our special price to teachers, 80 cents; and 8 cents 
for postage. 





Payne’s other nature study books have been important addi- 
tions to the ‘“ How to Teach’”’ Series. They give not only a def- 

. inite plan of teaching in each subject treated but full and accu- 
rate information for the teacher. All are fully illustrated. 
Bound in flexible cloth covers, and mailed promptly. to any ad- 


dress at 
25 CENTS A COPY, POSTPAID, 
AND THE TITLES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
How to Teach Minerals, 
How to Teach Bugs, Beetles, and Locusts, 
How to Teach Butterflies and Beetles, 
How to Teach About Trees, 
How to Teach Aquatic Life. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


Educational Publishers. 
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